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Editorial 


THE UNITARIAN OVERTURES 


N a recent letter from the President of the American 
Unitarian Association to the clerk of the board 
of trustees of the Christian Register, published 

in the Christian Leader on August 15, there is a concise 
statement of facts concerning overtures made recently 
by the American Unitarian Association to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. Let us quote from the 
letter: 


Our tradition always has been one of friendliness 
toward all liberal religious movements, particularly 
toward the Universalist Churches, which have so much 
in common with our own. The last expression of friend- 
ship with the Universalists came at the one hundred 
and sixth annual meeting of our Association last May, 
when a resolution was introduced requesting the presi- 
dent to appoint a commission to confer with the Uni- 
versalists in order to promote friendliness and co- 
operation. This motion was passed unanimously and 
with enthusiasm. Here is an avowed denominational 
policy. . . . Under the authority of the resolution just 
mentioned and to promote its purpose in the best pos- 
sible way, the President and Vice-President Joy a few 
weeks ago traveled to Detroit to lay before the President 
of the Universalist General Convention certain sug- 
gestions for the furtherance of the good understanding 
which has long existed between the two denominations. 
The Rey. Frank D. Adams, D.D., of the Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, President of the Universalist General 
Convention, received them with great courtesy and 
listened to their suggestions with cordial interest. It is 
probable that these suggestions will later receive some 
official attention. 


The resolutions themselves cited years of friend- 
liness and comradeship of the two denominations, the 
hopes often expressed of closer affiliation, and they 
requested the President of the American Unitarian 
Association, if he found it advisable after conference 
with officials of the Universalist General Convention, 
to appoint a commission whose duty it shall be “‘to 
look into the practicability of uniting these two com- 
munions for the common good.” 

Before our Buffalo Convention, therefore, may 
come the question of closer relations with Unitarians, 
co-operative work, federation, or possibly union. 

We believe that the Universalist churches in the 
future can render the greatest service to the ideals 
dear to them in federation with other churches of like 


mind and spirit, rather than in a career of isolation. 
We believe that the right kind of federation ought to 
lead in time to organic union. 

To us it is the height of folly to permit a dropping 
away here and a closing up there, a federation in this 
place and a joint project in that, without controlling 
such changes so as to make them accomplish the 
greatest usefulness possible. To this statement of 
policy we must attach three reservations. 

Reservation one: We are unalterably opposed to 
any federation or union unless our people look at it 
as a going on instead of a closing up. 

Reservation two: We are opposed to any policy 
which can not command the happy, enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the great majority of our people. 

Reservation three: We are against action which 
might nullify the open door policy of the Joint State- 
ment. In other words, we favor setting up machinery 
which would make it possible for all liberals to get 
together if so disposed. 

The history of the Joint Statement of Univer- 
salists and Congregationalists is fresh in our minds 
for warning and inspiration. 

That Statement laid down principles which we 
hold to be sound. Our people adopted it and then 
dropped it. Opposition within our own fellowship to 
going on with the matter came largely from those who 
interpreted the Joint Statement as being in some way 
disloyal to our friends the Unitarians. Important 
leaders of our church openly said that they were 
against any federation with the Congregational 
churches and others if Unitarians preferred to stay 
out. 

Two years ago, four years ago, six years ago, we 
favored a platform on which all liberals might stand 
in freedom and self-respect, and we favor it now. If 
we can make more progress as a result of Unitarian 
initiative than then was possible under the leadership 
of the Joint Commission of Congregationalists and 
Universalists, then we shall bless Unitarian initia- 
tive. 

The highest note of all in the Hartford Conven- 
tion, where final action was taken on the Joint State- 
ment, was struck by the Rev. Charles R. Joy of 
Lowell, now an Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association. Let us recall his 
words: 
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“Tt does not trouble me that we Unitarians are 
not mentioned in these specific proposals that are to 
be presented to you. Something greater than Uni- 
tarianism is at stake this afternoon, and something 
greater indeed than Congregationalism or Univer- 
salism. It is the Christian Way of Life on which you 
vote to-day. And it seems to me that your accep- 
tance of the report before you is simply your accep- 
tance of the principles which alone make liberalism 
possible. . . . We are members, brothers, one of an- 
other. Disaster anywhere in our ranks spells disaster 
for us all. The failure of either Congregationalists 
or Universalists would mean defeat to us Unitarians. 
Werise or fall together, even when we know it not.” 

Any honor which Universalist churches, con- 
ventions or colleges might bestow upon Mr. Joy for 
that address would be slight recognition of the service 
he that day rendered. 

He put the matter of unity on a high plane, and 
we shall do our best to keep it there. 

In the spirit of that address we ought to receive 
and consider the Unitarian proposals. 

* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH AT WILLIAMSTOWN 


N Sunday, August 16, in the Congregational 
church of Williamstown, Mass., before a con- 
gregation which included many members of the 

Institute of Politics, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of the Christian Register (Unitarian), uttered a brave, 
strong word in behalf of economic freedom, which was 
reported widely in the newspapers. Because he used 
Russia as an illustration, and because we are so divided 
about Russia, there is danger of what he said being 
misunderstocd. He is not for the Soviet system of 
government, but he is for the curbing of a capitalism 
which fails to provide work and food for millions. 

“Dieffenbach Praises Russia,’ said the head- 

lines. ‘Says Capitalistic Era is Over.” So he did, 
but not exactly that way. Note these sentences and 
see if we all can not endorse the thing that he is after: 
“Let us penetrate beneath the blunders and injustices, 
probably inevitable in a revolution, and ask if it is 
not the purest, most practical idealism to believe, as 
they believe in Russia, that material things should be 
the means of livelihocd and not the end of life... . . 
There the security of the livelihood of the multitude 
has been sublimated into a religion.” ‘Do we not 
desire such a righteous control of the physical means 
that we may devote our time more to the production 
of refined, well rounded, joyous lives? We are at the 
beginning of an era of which the distinguishing mark 
is that our religion shall function not primarily in the 
interest of a post-mortem heaven, but in the interest 
of a just, happy, peaceful earth. .... Whatever is 
done will be done by ourselves. The great change is 
not going to happen while we wait, be it never so 
prayerfully; it will occur because we make it come 
true. ... The old era of individual, competitive, 
unrestrained capitalism which has done so much for 
material production, but so little for the spiritual life, 
is ended.” 

We ourselves doubt seriously that in Russia 

material things are regarded as a means and not as 
an end, and that the rulers of Russia are seeking 


spiritual ends. We can not declare that the religion 
we have known in the past has functioned mainly in 
the interest of a post-mortem heaven. We put 
prayerful waiting side by side with strenuous endeavor 
as a means of progress. Perhaps we would go further 
than Dr. Dieffenbach in emphasizing the hope of 
progress which lies in a reformed capitalism or in a 
recognition of Christ’s teaching of stewardship. These 
differences of view and of emphasis, however, only 
throw into clearer relief our admiration for his courage 
and our endorsement of his fundamental positions. 

A chance to work and earn a decent living is an 
inalienable right. Charity, noble and beautiful as it 
is in its higher manifestations, can never be a substi- 
tute for justice. Flesh and blood too often have been 
sacrificed to machines. It has been altogether too 
easy for those in privileged positions to drift along 
doing nothing, while doors of opportunity are slammed 
in the faces of the little children of the poor. Theolo- 
gies, philosophies, systems of ethics worked out in the 
study, however perfect they seem, lack a breadth of 
wisdom and a power in ideas born of first-hand con- 
tact with men as well as with books. The churches 
too often in their history have given time and energy 
to minor matters. If any good thing can come out of 
Russia, any word of light or leading, let it come and 
let us welcome it with open mind. 

There is one factor in our mixed human equation 
which Russia ignores—and which some of us ignore— 
It is the factor, God. We mean not simply an inte- 
grating factor in this cosmos. We mean the One who 
is behind every scaffold which sways the future, and 
who standeth in the shadow, watching, waiting, help- 
ing man catch stronger hold on the goodness and 
truth and beauty which are His habitations. A greater 
faith in such a God, a closer walk with Him, is the one 
great thing we need to make us labor till we drop, if 
need be, in behalf of the under-privileged folks for 
whom Dr. Dieffenbach uttered his searching and 
humbling word. 


* * 


WAGE SCALES ON BOULDER DAM 


HEN the first indications of labor disputes on 
the Boulder Dam construction project reached 
the public, the reports conveyed the impres- 

sion that the trouble was caused by a small group of 
radical agitators. Then came news of stern, decisive 
action on the part of the companies building the dam. 
The laborers were said to have been forced from their 
lodging and compelled to improvise shelter for them- 
selves. The companies involved were confident of 
settling the trouble quickly and on their own terms. 
The unwary reader might easily have concluded that, 
since Boulder Dam is a government project, the 
Government would back the employers in their effort 
to break the strike. 

A recent statement by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, throws light on 
the whole incident. Mr. Green’s statement accuses the 
six companies doing the construction work on the 
dam of forcing wages below the prevailing western — 
rates and below a scale which would permit ‘decent 
living conditions.” 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor on August 18 forwarded to William 
Doak, Secretary of Labor, a protest filed with the 
Federation by the Central Trades Council of Las 
Vegas, Nevada. This protest states in detail the 
manner in which the six companies building the dam 
have “established a wage scale of their own far below 
the wage scale prevailing throughout the entire 
western country.’”’ The protest also points out the 
adverse conditions under which the men must work. 
“We feel that it is a crime against humanity to ask 
men to work in that hell hole of heat at Boulder Dam 
for a mere pittance... . If labor conditions at 
Boulder Dam are permitted to go on as they are we 
believe it is going to affect labor like a cancer. These 
conditions will spread.” 

Now neither Mr. Green nor the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which he represents can be called 
radical. Indeed, the Federation and its president 
have been at pains to be known as opponents of the 
“red” labor groups. The Boulder Dam incident, there- 
fore, does not look like the work of the awful reds. 

The present Administration has consistently in- 
sisted that decent living wage scales must be main- 
tained. The careful, conservative Federation of 
Labor says the scale at Boulder Dam is too low. We 
believe that both the Government and the Federation 
are sound and sincere in their positions. We there- 
fore expect that the Government will see to it that 
labor on this great building project is adequately 
paid. 


* * 


“UNEMPLOYMENT’’—A MOST VALUABLE 
STUDY OUTLINE 


HE purpose of the forty-page pamphlet, “Un- 
employment: A Discussion Outline,” is stated 
in the first paragraph of the foreword. “The 

solution of the problem of unemployment calls for the 
best thought of statesmen, economists, business men, 
and leaders of labor. But it awazts also the moral urge 
which can come only from an aroused public conscience.” 
To help churchmen and educators in their effort to 
arouse the public conscience Professors Elliott and 
Harris of Union Theological Seminary, Miss Nellie 
M. Day of Chicago, and Mr. James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, have 
prepared this excellent study outline which is pub- 
lished by the Association Press. 

The pamphlet not only provides for exploring 
the unemployment situation, its causes and pre- 
ventives, but also has a detailed section outlining 
a study of what individuals or groups should do 
about their local situation. The study outlines con- 
tain an abundance of thought-provoking questions 
and suggestions valuable in directing the investi- 
gators. The twenty-page section of “Fact and 
Opinion” following the outlines is packed with stamu- 
lating material for the student of unemployment. A 
brief but especially well chosen bibliography con- 
stitutes the last section of the pamphlet. 

We are in complete agreement with the compilers 
of the outline in their feeling that an aroused public 
conscience is an absolutely necessary factor in the 
olution of the unemployment problem. We believe, 
herefore, that churches should be leading their 


members in the study of the problem. So large and 
so complicated a subject as unemployment, extending, 
as it does, through all the departments of business 
and industry, is not an easy matter for the average 
minister or church school teacher to handle ade- 
quately. Hence the very great need of expert guid- 
ance. Such guidance the outline described above 
provides. It is the only discussion outline on the 
subject that we know about, and we are happy to say 
that it is a good one. It can be used profitably by 
study clubs, young people’s groups, or adult church 
school classes. We hope it will be used extensively 
by all such groups. 


* * 


GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 


NE of the scourges of our overseas army during 
the late war was trench fever. In answer to 
the call of the Surgeon-General hundreds volun- 

teered to submit to experimental infection that the 
cause and cure of the disease might be found. Eighty- 
two young men were chosen, after detailed examina- 
tions which demonstrated that they were in perfect 
health. Many of the volunteers suffered severe ill- 
nesses lasting for months. One of them, Wilfred 
Douchette, suffered complications which ended in 
blindness and death after ten years of invalidism. 

This man and his companions did something 

which we think required more courage and more 
idealism than were required of most who went 
forth to battle. These volunteers fought an unseen 
terror. Their battle was fought without the aid of 
cheering companions and without the sustaining 
force of the high-pitched emotions which buoy men 
up in human combat. Long after the excitement of 
war was over, long after thousands wounded in battle 
had recovered and returned to normal life, long after 
those killed’ by bullets had been laid in peaceful 
graves, Wilfred Douchette fought on in darkness 
against the unseen enemy. He is dead now, but 
thousands are living happy, useful lives to-day be- 
cause he had the courage so to die. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We rejoice and take courage. The latest reports 
from, France indicate a change of policy toward Ger- 
many. News reports say that there has been an 
“outbreak” of advice to the government by the in- 
dependent press urging this change. Says Lucien 
Ronier, one of the foremost French economic writers, 
writing in Le Petit Parisien: “The time has surely 
come for France and Germany to abandon the false 
and sterile positions of defender and demander, and 
talk seriously and practically about their problems.” 
If, however, French legislators don’t heed their 
economists any more than American legislators do, 
our joy is ill founded. 


Mrs. Thomas G. Reese, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, voiced an ideal held 
both by Unitarians and Universalists when she said 
in an address at a recent Isles of Shoals conference, 
“We want our minister to have as broad a tolerance 
for others as he demands for himself.” 
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Science and Religion 
I---A Story about a Scientist 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


The following lectures were not written for pub- 
lication, but for delivery at the summer institute of 
the General Sunday School Association, Ferry Beach, 
Me. My associates on the Christian Leader are of the 
opinion that publication will be useful, and I therefore 
use them as copy. 

The Editor. 


@O-NIGHT I want to tell you a story. Ina 
series of talks supposed to be rather heavy, 
it would not do to be too hard on you at first. 
eam It is a story not about fairies, or insects, 
or bluebirds, although many interesting stories might 
be told of these. It is about a man who is still alive— 
a scientist—and about a fight which he waged with 
a scourge of mankind. The man is Dr. Stiles. The 
fight was against the hookworm. 

Before attempting to separate science and re- 
ligion, I thought that it might be profitable to examine 
with care a few chapters out of life, wherein they are 
all mixed up together. 

For further study of this phase of the subject, you 
can go to the annual reports of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York, which has financed the fight against 
hookworm, not only in our country but around the 
world. For a popular account, go to a book written 
by a friend of mine—Mark Sullivan, the Washington 
correspondent. Chapter nine of Volume III of Mark 
Sullivan’s “Our Times” is. entitled “An Emancipa- 
tion.” It is, as Sullivan himself says, “a narrative of 
the healing of seven million afflicted; of a happy and 
fruitful union of science and philanthropy; and of a 
modest man (Charles Wardell Stiles) who worked 
patiently against the opposition of inertia, made a 
great discovery, became a butt for the humorists of 
the world, was maligned by those whom he sought to 
help, and lived to see his victory assured, his renown 
forgotten.” 

What I want you to see is that the happy and 
fruitful union of science and philanthropy illustrates 
admirably human intelligence and human generosity 
at their best. I hope before we get through with this 
series that you all will want to say: ‘‘It shows us some- 
thing more. It shows us God and man working to- 
gether to perfect the world.” 

I was connected with the Rockefeller Foundation 
during the first year of the World War, and went 
abroad for them to help in the Hoover relief work. 
I have heard the outlines of the story which I want to 
tell to-day from their doctors and their executives, 
but I give it to you here especially in the way that 
Mark Sullivan tells it in his book. Few men can put 
a thing more vividly than Mark Sullivan. I am not 
quoting his words directly, however, except where I 
specifically say so. 

Dr. Stiles was the son of a Methodist minister, 
and was born in New York State in 1867. Both his 
father and his grandfather were strict Methodists, 
and to them the only way in which a boy could spend 
the Sabbath hours not spent in church was to sing 
hymns, walk in the, churchyard, or read the Bible. 


Stiles, who had begun the study of French very early, 
got some kick out of this rather dull program by send- 
ing for a French Bible and doing his Bible reading in 
that. Then successively he read the Bible in Greek, 
Latin, German and Italian. He was destined for the 
Methodist ministry, but he wanted something more 
interesting. 

Mind you, I think that a life in the Methodist 
ministry to-day, lived as Bishop McConnell lives it, 
or as my friend Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald 
lives it, can be as interesting as any other life, but it 
can hardly be said of the Methodist ministry back in 
the seventies and eighties, when young Stiles was 
getting his lasting impressions, that it was vital and 
interesting for a boy with a scientific mind. 

This boy was intensely interested in natural 
science. He collected and mounted insects and butter- 
flies. He dissected frogs. As Sullivan puts it in one 
of his most vivid sentences: “To this lad the common 
earth worm was not something merely to catch fish 
with, it was an animate marvel as enthralling as a tale 
of Grimms.” 

There is an amusing story of his desire for a skele- 
ton to add to his collection, the hostility of his iamily 
to the idea, of his discovering a dead alley cat, se- 
creting it in his room, partly dissecting it, finding some 
of the muscles too tough for the tools which he bor- 
rowed from the kitchen, watching his chance when the 
family was out, popping it into one of his mother’s 
best kettles to boil, being called out by a playmate 
and kept too long, seeing smoke pouring out of the 
kitchen, with the most horrible smell, and rushing 
back to find that the water had boiled off. His 
beautiful specimen was burned to a crisp. Perhaps 
I ought not to have put this story in. I am afraid 
you will forget everything else that I say and call this 
a lecture on the charred cat. Well—we scientists 
have to take risks. This is one of them. 

Stiles went to Europe at the age of eighteen, and 
stayed five years, studying in France, Germany, and 
Austria, and concentrating on medical zoology. He 
learned about a parasite called a hookworm, which 
Europe had known about for a hundred years, and 
which infests the intestines of some animals. More 
recently it has been found in human beings. A book 
came out while he was over there which he read with 
some care. One statement fastened itself firmly to 
his mind. It was to the effect that the hookworm 
disease was to be found in the tropics, and in southern 
France, Italy and Germany, and that probably it 
could be found also in the American states bordering 
on Mexico, although it had not been identified. Now 
note how the leaven worked. Note how boys are put 
into touch with some of these fascinating tasks to be 
done in this world. It almost seems to be chance, 
but certainly there was no chance about the long years 
of preparation which he took for his life work. 

Stiles came back and got an appointment to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. I never met him, to my 
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knowledge, but I did meet many of his associates, and 
I knew his chief. He looked over the scientific col- 
lection of the Government and he found no specimen 
of hookworm. As late as 1901, the year after I went 
to Washington, hookworm as a disease was unknown 
in our country. But there was a disease in the South 
which had assumed dread proportions. The doctors 
called it a form of chronic anemia, or continuous 
malaria. It was associated with a disease which they 
called malacia, or dirt-eating. Sunday supplements 
began to publish accounts of the low beings in the 
South called clay eaters, brick eaters, resin chewers, 
dirt eaters. When Stiles ran upon these articles a 
great flood of light suddenly came upon him. In 
Europe he had found that dirt eating was a symptom 
of hookworm. He began to talk to doctors about it. 
Lecturing on parasites at Johns Hopkins, he stated 
his belief that the doctors had mistaken a symptom 
for a disease. He was “properly”? rebuked, but he 
kept at it. Then an army surgeon, Ashford, a former 
pupil of Stiles, found European hookworm in Porto 
Rico. By applying remedies well known, he brought 
down deaths through what had been called anemia from 
12,000 to 1,000 a year in six yéars. 

To make a long story short, or shorter at least, 
Stiles at last was set free to investigate. He was 
transferred to the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
given permission to travel through the South to in- 
vestigate. I wish that I had time to tell you fully 
about this part of the story. Sullivan calls it ‘‘one of 
the strangest odysseys ever recorded in the annals of 
any people.” All of the first part of the trip was un- 
successful. In one mining place he was run out of 
town. Armed with little more than a microscope, 
what could this strange man want but secret or hid- 
den wealth? Recalling then his early studies, he re- 
membered some reference to the fact that in Europe 
the cases of hookworm had been found in sandy dis- 
tricts. He tried once more and found it— hundreds of 
eggs of the hookworm discharged from the bodies of 
little children, whole school districts where 30 and 40 
per cent of the children had the disease. In one dis- 
trict he found an emaciated farmer, his wife, five 
stunted children, and ten little graves of children who 
had died in the family. , 

Stiles had discovered one of the great causes of 
the backward condition of the South. In Georgia, 
in Florida, in the Carolinas, he had found a disease 
which could be cured easily for fifty cents a person, 
which was paralyzing whole districts. He rushed back 
to Washington and got out a bulletin giving a pre- 
liminary report, and it fell flat. Nobody paid the 
slightest attention to it. Then came an accident 
which woke up the nation, sent it off into peals of 
laughter, made many people in the South angry, but 
finally directed serious attention to his discover- 
ies. 

A reporter, half asleep at a lecture which Stiles 
was giving at a Pan-American Sanitary Congress in 
1902, came to long enough to sense the fact that Stiles 
was talking about a germ disease, and that laziness was 
a symptom. He saw his chance and wrote up, In a 
highly colored way, the discovery of the germ of 
laziness. The joke writers and cartoonists took it up. 
It went all over the country. The ridicule which 


followed made it impossible for Stiles to get any help. 
For eight years, however, he went up and down the 
land lecturing, even treating and curing the sickness in 
some regions of the South, so as to show how it could 
be done. At last he made a convert who had great 
influence—the late Walter Hines Page. 

As Sullivan says: “Now occurred the very essence 
of history—the juxtaposition in a smoking car of two 
travelers, one of whom, Stiles, had a scientist’s infor- 
mation about hookworm, while the other, Page, had a 
passion about bettering the South; the detonation of 
the mind of the first by the spectacle of a chance figure 
dawdling on a station platform, coupled with the eager- 
ness of the mind of the second, set great events upon 
their way.” 

You can read the story for yourselves. The 
South, which had been angry, became interested. 
The newspapers, which had made a joke of it, turned 
serious. The doctors, who had been hostile or in- 
different, all at once came to see that here in their 
midst, unnoticed, was a benefactor of mankind. The 
greatest charitable foundation in the world, the 
Rockefeller, with a charter to relieve human misery 
anywhere on earth, suddenly discovered that they 
could buy more human happiness for their money 
fighting the hookworm than in any other way. They 
started a work which has encircled the globe. 

A few concrete cases did more than all the lec- 
tures and newspapers combined. Here is one: The 
inhabitants of a community in a Southern state lo- 
cated in the fork of a river were known to the people 
of the surrounding region as “Forkemites.”” They 
seemed to be under a curse. Sickly, poverty stricken, 
and unable to get ahead, they were believed to be the 
last word in laziness. During the first year of work 
by the Rockefeller Commission, a local physician, 
aided by the Commission, began treating them for 
hookworm. In one school he found thirty-eight of the 
forty pupils infected, while forty-five were too sick to 
go to school. A year later the teacher wrote: “Chil- 
dren who before the treatment were listless and dull 
are now active and alert; children who could not study 
a year ago are not only studying now but finding a 
joy in learning. They have a new outlook on life. 
There is a new spirit in the school. Most of the forty- 
five who were sick at home are now well and coming to 
school.” 

By 1927, 7,000,000 persons had been treated, and 
the disease, in the United States at least, was prac- 
tically wiped out. 

Here we have one, and only one, of many illus- 
trations of the benefits conferred by science upon our 
race, and especially upon our generation. 

Some of you know about the “Little Hill Farm” 
to which we often go in the summer. A little over a 
year ago I did not care whether electricity came up 
through our hollow or not. In fact, I said I had rather 
not. But the farmers wanted it, and I signed the 
petition and agreed to take it. 

As a result, our delicious cold water, which was 
running away without being used, has been piped 
into the house, and electricity gives us the force, or 
head, necessary. First we had a small stove to heat 
it. It was always out—always was a nuisance. Now 
electricity keeps a tank of water always hot, shutting 
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itself off when it gets hot. We had oil lamps. Now, 
on electricity, the house is well lighted with clean, 
beautiful light. We cooked with wood. I like to 
cook that way yet. But we have found that coming 
home late, or on hot days, it is a great convenience to 
use one or both of our two electric burners to cook our 
simple meals, or to put things in a cooker in the morn- 
ing and leave them until night. We had to haul ice 
seven miles, and lift it in and out of a Ford car. Now 
electricity gives us almost any degree of cold that 
we care for. We got the news intermittently. Now 
electricity, through a radio, brings us everything from 
Hoover to—jazz, if we should ever want jazz. But 
we don’t. 

I have not begun to describe all that science has 
done for us. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver sums up the 
matter in a few striking sentences: “Science can point 
to so many remarkable achievements, such tangible 
and amazing victories. It has freed man from many 
of his physical limitations. It has equipped man to 
see farther, reach higher, travel faster, and communi- 
cate more speedily. It has increased man’s powers a 
hundred fold, giving him myriads of mechanical ser- 
vants, freeing him from the bondage of drudgery, 
and wightily increasing his wealth. It has stamped 
out many of man’s dread plagues and diseases, alle- 
viated his pain, prolonged his life, and given him a 
sense of greater security and well being. Above all, 
it has placed in his hands a method for future progress. 
It has taught him how to investigate intelligently 
and experiment creatively in chemical, physical and 
medical laboratories.”’ 

How does it happen that in the field of religion 
we are hostile to a thing so full of blessing as science, 
or, if not hostile, at least a little fearful of it? May 
this not be one reason? 

Science, after exploring the heavens above and 
the earth beneath, and all that is on the earth, turned 
its attention to religion. Varieties of religious ex- 
perience were classified. The different religions of 
the world were compared. Myths were called myths. 
Fables were called fables. Holy books were declared 
to be literature, miracles were flatly called impossible. 
Where religion was tied up with myths, fables, holy 
books, miracles, resurrections, religion suffered. So, 
to some, science became the great enemy of relig- 
ion. 

We liberals were not so much excited by these 
studies. Generally we took the position that if a 
thing was true it was true, and that was all there 
was to it. We never held, as some of the orthodox 
did, that what was called a new truth had to be rec- 
onciled first with the scripture. Heart and soul, 
we were with the scientist in his fight against the 
literalist and the dogmatist for freedom. 

Then, as religious people, have we any debate 
with science? No, not with science. We reverence 
science. Weare grateful to scientists. 

But some scientists not only discover, they 
interpret. That is their right. Some of their in- 
terpretations are noble. But an interpretation does 
not have the authority of a fact. 

Always there have been two main ways of in- 
terpreting the universe: in terms of matter, and in 
terms of spirit. There are those two main ways to- 


day. All I can say now is that there are two ways 
not one. Intellectually one is as respectable as the 
other. 

It is the most ridiculous thing conceivable for 
religious people to lose heart because some scientists 
say that everything is material. 

Remember this: (a) Not all scientists say it. 
(b) Scientists saying it speak not as scientists but as 
philosophers, or as metaphysicians, and no longer 
speak with such great authority in those fields. 
(c) Their acts of unselfish service for mankind deny 
the thesis that they advance. 

In all of these lectures there are a few things 
about science and religion that I shall say over and 
over again. 

In life there are three things of supreme value: 
truth, beauty, and goodness. 

The man who takes as his special field the pur- 
suit of truth is the scientist. 

The man who takes as his special field the appre- 
ciation of beauty is the artist. 

The man who takes as his special field the crea- 
tion of goodness, the spreading or the living of good- 
ness, is the worker in the field of religion. 

Leaving out for the moment the artist, let us 
contrast the worker in the field of science and the 
worker in the field of religion. 

The business of the worker in the field of science 
is to discover truth. The business of the worker in 
the field of religion is to give us some sense of re- 
sponsibility about how to use the truth. 

All this, obviously, is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The fields overlap. There is truth in re- 
ligion, there is goodness in science, and there is beauty 
in them all. 

The scientist who is brave, patient, and persistent, 
is good. The religionist in one of his finest-relations 
is a truth seeker. 

The general proposition, however, is sound. 
The business of the scientist is to search for truth, 
and to classify it. The business of the religionist is 
to search for goodness and to live it. 

In this series of lectures I shall try to make you 
see that science and religion need each other. More 
than that—that truth and beauty and goodness are 
all a part of religion, and that scientists and artists 
are workers in the field of religion as well as ministers 
and directors of religious education. 

Let us think now for a moment about our meet- 
ing place. Then let us ask ourselves the character- 
istic reaction of the scientist, the artist, and the 
worker in the field of religion, to it. Here is a grove 
of trees. Many of them are pines. Beneath our 
feet there is a carpet of pine needles. In this grove 
birds live and breed. Those that have been singing 
most to-day are hermit thrushes, but there are others 
here, robins, jays, woodpeckers, song sparrows, oven- 
birds. The soil is favorable to the growth of brakes 
and ferns, and there are large clumps all about. 

All day the sun has been shining upon these trees, 
and finding its way through to the ferns and pine 
needles below. The hot sun has been bringing out 
the delicious smell of the pines. Far above the trees 
masses of white clouds all day have gone floating by. 
Now the day is done, and night is coming on. Soon 
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it will be dark under the trees. Far above, however, 
there will be the stars. In the tree tops now we can 
hear the sound of the wind. In the distance we can 
hear the sound of the breakers on the shore. 

All these statements are statements of fact. 
None could or would dispute them. 

How would the three classes of people which we 
have been discussing react to these facts? 

The scientist would at once begin to examine 
the trees, ferns, birds, flowers and insects, list their 
names, and write down facts about them. He would 
do a thousand other things I can not enumerate. 


The artist or poet or other worker in the field of 
beauty would drink in all the beauty around, and in 
some characteristic way seek to express it. 

The worker in the field of religion, if reacting 
religiously, might feel something of awe. He might 
say with the scientist, “These are unusually fine 
specimens of white pine,” or with the artist and poet, 
“Tt is like a great cathedral here.’’ But he would also 
add something about the Divine Goodness which 
provided it all, and say, perhaps, ‘“The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness of it, the world and they that 
dwell therein.” 


A Layman’s View of the Church’ 


A. H. Homans 


BELIEVE it is no longer fashionable in liberal 
churches to preach upon a scriptural text. [am 
also very well aware that “I am not ordained 
to preach.’’ But were I so ordained, and were 

texts the proper thing, I think I should choose for our 

thought to-day the reply of the boy Jesus to his 
anxious parents, when they sought and found him in 
the temple on the occasion of his first visit to Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 

Father’s business?” I take it that the church, with 

its functions rightly conceived and loyally followed, 

may at least aspire to be called “The Father’s 

Business.” 

Every one has his philosophy of life. He may 
not be able to express it in words. He may not even 
know what the phrase means, but nevertheless he 
can not escape its expression in his every day living. 
His reactions to the surrounding institutions in his 
daily life—his very progress of living itself—can not 
fail to reveal that philosophy. In that sense, we are 
all philosophers, and the discerning may read our 
minds in our reactions. 

In addition to those of us in this church to-day, 
many thousands are in Cleveland churches on Sunday 
morning. Millions are in the churches of America 
to-day. And throughout the world are gathered as- 
semblies in churches, synagogues, mosques and tem- 
ples. No matter where we may be, we can not escape 
the evidence of man’s attempt to organize his religion 
into an institution. 

This being the case, may it not be interesting to 
consider the place of the church in our philosophy of 
life? What is its place? What should be its activities? 
What are its limitations? Its duties? Its opportuni- 
ties? Is it a divine institution? Or one built by 
human hands? Is it protected by the very hand of 
God, or is it subject to the weakness and possible dis- 
integration of all other human institutions? 

It is inevitable that a discussion of the church 
should be more or less intimately bound up with that 
of religion itself, although the two are not synonymous 
or inseparably connected. We must admit that re- 
ligion can exist without the church, and it 1s also sadly 
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*An address delivered in the Universalist church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sunday, July 12, while the pastor, Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, was attending the Young People’s Convention at Turkey 
Run. 


‘variety of opinion. 


true that some churches are woefully deficient in 
religion. Whether religion is defined traditionally as 
the relation of man to his God as expressed in his 
worship, or in the humanistic concept of man’s loyalty 
to his highest conceived value of human living, it 
seems natural and advantageous to ground it in an 
institution. Man is a gregarious animal. He lives 
in families, tribes and communities. He works and 
plays with his fellows, and he also joins with them in 
his acts of worship. Hence the institution of the 
church. We shall not trace its history and develop- 
ment, but take it as we find it, and inquire, ‘‘What is 
the attitude of its adherents toward it?” 

At the outset we are confronted with division and 
It is not the matter of the many 
hundreds of denominations that I have in mind, which 
are separated by absurdly little difference on minor 
points of belief. Rather it is a difference in the major 
approach to the question, and our unconscious phi- 
losophers may be placed in several ultimate group- 
ings. 

The first view is that of adherents to the In- 
fallible Church — the Church of Authority — of 
which our best known example is the Roman Catholic 
Church, rich in history, tradition and lore—‘“‘insti- 
tuted by Christ himself,” “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock do I found my church’’—arbiter of all 
the affairs of men, from birth through life and death, 
purgatory, heaven and hell. Its sacraments are 
believed by its members to safeguard all the contin- 
gencies of life, and salvation for these members is 
found only in its arms. At its head is a pope whose 
pronouncements upon faith and morals are infallible 
interpretations of the will of God Himself. Beneath 
him is a hierarchy with dominions all over the world, 
with priests chanting the mass in a universal tongue. 
This church has an unbroken history of two thousand 
years of power, pomp and circumstance. Surely, 
every need of man’s inquiring nature, every quest of 
faith, every doubt and uncertainty, has been answered 
by its mighty ones, and peace may be found in its all- 
embracing arms. It demands and receives the com- 
plete submission of one’s will to its dogmas. To 
a certain type of mind, the authoritative nature 
of these claims is very soothing and inviting. This 
explains the many conversions of those not born and 
brought up in its fold. Many minds are confused in 
the multitude of religious ideas, they lack any faith 
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in their own powers of selection and discrimination. 
The Roman Catholic Church is a haven offered a 
storm tossed soul, glad to anchor itself in the harbor 
of authority. 

For hundreds of years this was the picture of the 
church accepted by all Christendom. Few indeed 
were the hardy souls who dared to doubt or deny. 
But with the passing of the Dark Ages and Medieval- 
ism, the dawn of the Renaissance brought with it the 
idea of the infallible Bible rather than the infallible 
church. The Protestant Reformation conceived the 
church as the interpreter of the scriptures, which were 
the inerrant word of God. These interpretations were 
mainly concerned with the idea of personal salvation 
and the life hereafter. 

Christ must be accepted by public confession 
before the altar of the church in order that the soul 
may be washed clean of its original sin and belong 
to the throng of the redeemed. In short, it is the so- 
called fundamentalist position. Split into literally 
hundreds of sects and denominations by insistence 
upon trivial differences in scriptural interpretation, this 
position nevertheless is united in its philosophy of the 
supreme importance of personal salvation.. Though 
we may think that this view is passing, it still is the 
conception of millions in our land even to-day. It 
controls schools, colleges and legislative assemblies, it 
enacts anti-evolution laws and compulsory Bible 
reading. At its worst, it is the supporter of the Aimee 
Semple MacPhersons and the Billy Sundays. At its 
best it is the creator of several fundamentalist de- 
nominations whose members are more humane, more 
just, and more unselfish than the creeds they profess. 

The prophets of old raised their voices against 
priestly ritualism, and strove to lead the Israelites back 
to the simple worship of Jehovah and obedience to a 
moral code which made justice, mercy, and kindness 
supreme. Just so, there has been in the last forty or 
fifty years the growth of this third concept of the 
function of the church. Gradually the emphasis has 
shifted from personal salvation to social morality. 
This kind of religion is not entranced by a vision of a 
beatific hereafter, but casts its eyés with pity and 
indignation upon the injustice and inequalities of this 
world, and becomes the church militant, the Christian 
army, and sets itself up as the arbiter of human morals. 
Through its pulpits and press it seeks to set its seal of 
approval or disapproval on all human acts or systems 
of living. It engages in social and political construc- 
tion and reconstruction. It maintains lobbies at legis- 
lative halls. It initiates and supports political pro- 
grams. It seeks to impose prohibitions and censor- 
ships. It has turned institutional. It operates gym- 
nasiums, play grounds, restaurants and hotels. It is 
afire with enthusiasm to be a doer of the word. 

This third conception, that of the militant church, 
however, may be the ideal of many of us. It is nota 
matter of any particular denominational concern. It 
is a spirit pervading the churches generally. It exists 
in the Universalist fellowship as well as the Methodist, 
although the latter fellowship, by its power and in- 
fluence, is especially prominent. The thesis is that 
right and wrong are very simple, definite things, 
in morals, in economics, in politics, in business, in all 
social endeavor. The church, therefore, must stand 


for the right and fight against the wrong. It must 
advocate the right laws and customs of society, and 
see that they are enacted into legislation and supported 
by enforcement programs, using its own organization 
to that end. It must wage unceasing war upon pro- 
grams and institutions which it regards as inimical to 
human welfare and progress, and it must engage all its 
resources in that warfare. 

How simple and definite and incontrovertible this 
all seems. And yet how naive and childlike. Living 
in this world is no longer the simple affair that it was 
when most of the moral codes were written. The 
complexity of modern life and its many-phased insti- 
tutions make it increasingly more difficult for the 
average man to direct his actions in accordance with 
a prescribed set of rules. I am not saying that the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
are obsolete. I do maintain, however, that their inter- 
pretation in the many sided phases of our normal day 
by day living can. admit of wide variance in practical 
application. The old criterion of “What would Jesus 
do in this situation?’ becomes meaningless unless we 
are willing to substitute for the historical man Jesus, a 
contemporary ideal of character and wisdom. It is 
the unintelligent man rather than the intelligent one 
who is dogmatically sure of his ground at all times. 

We have varying schools of thought in our eco- 
nomic, social and political life. All of these theories of 
beneficial action are supposedly based upon known, 
observed facts. But even from the same set of facts, 
widely different conclusions as to the best program 
to be followed will be arrived at by equally well in- 
formed people. But the facts themselves are not so 
easy to agree upon in a world of partial information on 
the one hand, and insidious propaganda on the other. 

Our economic system has developed from a simple 
pastoral or agricultural life, through a division of 
labor. Invention and improved methods of communi- 
cation and transportation have resulted in the present 
highly specialized state. Truly, ‘we know in part and 
see in part.”’ Consequently our understanding of the 
proper economic, social, and political processess must . 
be based upon an improved educational, factual, and 
specialized interpretation of the needs of our ever 
developing life. 

The church as an institution is in no position to 
evaluate these facts and formulate a program. Neither 
can it secure a unanimous backing of its constituency 
in each one of the many pressing economic and social 
programs. It too often attempts to do this very thing 
with results that would be ludicrous were not the in- 
tentions so seriously high minded. Some of you have 
been to church conventions, and know how it goes. 
The resolutions committee is very conscious that it 
must bring in some resolutions, even though strictly 
organization matters may be well in hand. So the 
social regulators come to the rescue. The committee 
reports out a resolution to the effect that, “whereas 
we are confronted with vice, crime, disease and poverty, 
we do hereby, in convention assembled, call upon the 
President and the Congress of the United States, to 
pass and enforce the Jones Act.” Brother A makes a 
fervid speech in favor of the resolution. He is warmly 
supported by Brothers B and C. Brother D, however, 
injects a discordant note. He admits the aforesaid 
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vice, crime, disease and poverty, but contends that the 
Jones Act is not well conceived, will not do what is 
claimed for it, and will merely furnish a berth for more 
lame duck politicians. He also has his supporters. 
The debate drags on. Probably ten per cent of the 
delegates have enough knowledge of the subject to 
follow the argument. The rest are swayed by the 
oratory or their personal liking for or confidence in 
Brothers A and D. Finally the vote is taken. Forty- 
three good Christian delegates vote in favor of the 
resolution and only twenty-nine equally good Chris- 
tian delegates are opposed. Another great moral vic- 
tory has been won. Truly, the Almighty must possess 
an infinite sense of humor. 

The fact is that we are all individuals of many- 
sided interests, needs and capacities. People of like 
minds on any given subject will naturally join together 
and react as a unit when that particular subject is 
under consideration. The normal individual has a 
variety of interests, and reacts with different groups at 
different times and under different circumstances. I 
may be at the same time, with perfect consistency, a 
good church member, a Democrat, a Mason, a Rota- 
rian, a Crusader, a member of the American Legion, 
and an advocate of the old age pensions, the city 
manager plan, and Sunday movies on the Heights. 
About the only conflict of loyalties is which meeting 
shall I attend next Monday night. My neighbor may 
also be a good church member and yet disagree vio- 
lently with me on one or all of these same or other 
equally important questions. If any of these groups 
wanders from its own purpose, it faces internal argu- 
ment, dissension and possible disintegration. This is 
the danger facing the church in particular. 

But, we are told, the church must take its stand 
upon moral issues, and the Jones plan is a moral issue. 
At least, so says church member A. B is not so sure, 
but believes that the Smith plan is much more a moral 
issue. C disagrees with both A and B and holds that 
the Brown plan is the paramount issue of the day, 
while E is busy teaching Sunday school, and feels that 
religious education will solve all problems. 

E is right, at least as far as she goes. The Jones, 
Smith and Brown plans are not moral issues, but 
in so far as they are based on an accurate knowledge of 
the facts, and are intelligently conceived in a spirit of 
unselfish brotherhood, they may be of immense value 
to human life and happiness. This may ohly be 
proved in time, possibly by nature’s plan of trial and 
error. The moral issue is whether mankind shall be 
untouched by crime, poverty and suffering, and shall 
refuse to attempt its amelioration. The plan is a 
matter of information and intelligent judgment. The 
Jones, Smith and Brown plans include all the following 
which claim our attention at this time: capitalism, 
socialism, abolition of capital punishment, disarma- 
ment, birth control, prohibition, censorship, steriliza- 
tion of criminals and insane, systems of taxation, 
prison reform, old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, high tariffs, recognition of Soviet Russia, 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, and many 
others. pe 

These are all subjects of great social importance, 
and should claim the thoughtful consideration of all 
of us as individuals. They are all, however, contro- 


versial in nature, even among the well informed and 
well meaning members of the church. 

In the face of this situation, what then 7s the 
function of the church? Perhaps the answer may be 
in this parable: A traveler in journeying down the 
St. Lawrence River toward Montreal will note the 
swiftness of the current. At various points he will 
notice on the shore large structures which he might. 
take for factory buildings. Radiating from these in 
several directions he will notice a network of wires 
supported by steel towers and stretching as far as the 
eye can reach. However, he sees no incoming cars of 
raw material, no outgoing shipments of factory 
products. Indeed they are not factories at all. They 
are hydro-electric power-houses, and the radiating lines 
of wire carry high voltage electric current for many 
miles in all directions. 

In a city miles away, motors are humming and 
machines are operating, electric furnaces are glowing, 
electro-chemical processes are synthesizing goods, for 
the service of man. Electric cars and trains are trans- 
porting men and goods swiftly and surely to their 
destinations, and in the homes, vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons and washing machines are lightening the 
labors of the busy housewives. 

The power-house on the river generated but one 
thing, an invisible high potential, an electric current, 
which transmitted here was made manifest as heat, 
over there as mechanical motion and energy, in another 
place as a chemical transformation and over all as 
light. Its influence was invoked by many different 
people, and in each case did it reveal itself according 
to thé particular need. The power-house did not make 
light, heat, mechanical energy or chemical power, but 
each of these things resulted from that electric current 
when transmitted to the proper appliance. Do you 
not see the analogy? 

The church should be the great power-house, the 
vitalizer, the inspirer of all human hearts and minds 
within its influence. It of itself does not make just 
laws, good customs, wise institutions, happy fellow- 
ships, and peaceful industry. It acts directly upon 
the hearts and minds of men and women, and there the 
power is transformed into all these things in their 
various fields of endeavor. Here it manifests itself in 
the wise judge, there in the earnest teacher, here in the 
careful administrator, there in the thoughtful sociolo- 
gist, here in the socially minded industrialist, and there 
in the loving parent. Inspired by its power these men 
and women co-operate to build and maintain schools, 
hospitals, factories, homes, courts of justice, markets 
and exchanges, art museums, peace palaces, and tem- 
ples for the worship of their God. 

The church is the only institution whose purpose 
it is to spread the influence of love and loyalty to its 
guidance in daily living. If the human heart craves 
the sense of divine companionship in this quest, there 
will it be found in its service of communion with God. 
If the love of humanity suffices, where better may the 
power be found? 

Oh, that all living souls would receive this in- 
visible high potential in their lives. Inspired by it they 
would build humanity’s mansions. They would not 
always agree in plan but they would in purpose. They 
might differ in details, but would unite in the great 
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design. They would work in unity of spirit, seeking 
the truth, rejecting the false, casting out selfishness, 
uniting in industry, measuring all things in terms of 
human values. Much there is to be done, long may 
be the time of trial and error, but one by one these 
problems will be solved each by those best fitted in its 
interpretation. 

Now that we have said that the church provides 
the motive force behind these plans and programs, 
rather than acting as the initiating agent itself, shall 
it be said that it is too intangible a thing to claim 
allegiance and support? Does this picture of the 
church seem too weak and ineffective? Does it lack 
vitality and a challenge to loyalty? If all the social 
betterments, all the means of fuller living, are to be 
‘instituted by agencies outside the church, is then our 
‘worship vain and service futile? Does it make the 
church fearful of adventure and content to remain a 
bystander in the turmoil of the world in travail? 

I do not think so. Religion and the church has 
its adventure no less than politics and sociology. It 
is not a science, but an art. Once it was fear, and a 
propitiation to a vengeful universe. Then it was awe 
and submission to the powerful gods. Then it was the 
concept of Jehovah, the tribal Deity. Then emerges 


the Father-God, and the sense of sonship and 
brotherhood. Again, it becomes the mystery of the 
incarnation and human redemption. Now perhaps 
it is beginning to be the recognition of human kinship, 
worth and value as the ultimate good, coupled with 
an emotional element which distinguishes religion 
from a mere philosophy; and the adventure is not yet 
ended. 

Meanwhile, it must organize itself, more fully, 
less wastefully, more unselfishly. It must unite the 
free spirits who, while working in diverse roads and 
channels, nevertheless feel the common unity of the 
altruistic purpose and the high calling to devote their 
lives to that end. It must work out a finer ritual, a 
more universal education. It must find the means of 
inspiration to a more complete loyalty. The power- 
house on the river requires a well planned organization, 
material equipment and a trained personnel. Just so 
the church. To adequately serve as a means for com- 
mon worship, inspiration, religious education and 
moral training, it too needs a place, a time, a personnel 
and a financial support. It isa human institution, but, 
rightly built and maintained, it truly is the ‘‘Power- 
house Transcendent.” ‘‘Let us be about the Father’s 
Business.” 


Poverty, Prosperity, Prejudice, and Peace 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


— HE problem of maintaining peace is one with 
the problems of poverty and prosperity, and 
it is inextricably bound up with the problem 
peas) of widely differing races living together ina 
apidly shrinking world. 

Consider first the effect of poverty on great 
masses of people. A few generations ago the masses 
of the French people were living in squalid poverty and 
threatened with starvation, while a corrupt court 
lived in luxury. For long years there was peace, but 
at last in desperation the French people overturned 
their corrupt government in one of the bloodiest 
revolutions in history. It was a war to the death be- 
tween those brutalized by poverty and those vulgarized 
by luxury. For generations, millions of men and 
women suffered agonizing poverty in Russia. Through 
all of these generations there was peace, a seemingly 
hopeless, endless, despotic peace in the world of all the 
Russias. Then came revolution, begotten of in- 
justice and starvation, reared on blood and tears, and 
tutored long and well by imperial brutality. The 
masses followed their long-suffering fanatical leaders 
into a war of extermination on the old tyrants. It was 
a bloody conflagration, and it threatened, and still 
threatens, the whole world with war. The sickle and 
the hammer on a blood-red field is a true symbol of 
the bloody war that always follows after men have been 
brutalized by poverty. 

The problem of maintaining peace is one with the 
problem presented by our modern prosperity, because 
widespread industrial and commercial activity, under 
a competitive, profit-making system, stimulates rivalry 
between nations to the point of dangerous tension. 
It is now common knowledge that the attitudes of 
France and Germany and England toward each other 


grew more suspicious and unfriendly during the early 
years of the century because of their conflicting 
colonial, which is to say commercial, interests. The 
conflict between France and Italy in recent years over 
their North African interests has aroused grave fears 
for the peace of Europe in the minds of not a few 
experienced, intelligent European leaders. Any one 
who remembers our recent tariff revision will recall 
that we passed the new schedule over the protests of 
thirty-four nations, which in their effort to find outlets 
for their products, naturally want to sell us some of 
those products. All the while, before and since the 
new tariff schedule, our own government has made and 
continues to make polite but insistent protests and to 
bring pressure to bear whenever it can to have foreign 
tariffs unfavorable to owr business interests lowered. 
And who can doubt that our oil interests in Mexico 
made us send gunboats and troops to that country 
not so very long ago? 

Recently a bill was introduced into Congress, the 
apparent purpose of which was to exclude from this 
country products made in other countries by slave or 
convict labor. Now assuredly a boycott on goods 
made by slave labor—indeed on all goods made by 
slaves in fact as well as by political definition, whether 
Russian lumber workers or American factory opera- 
tives—such a boycott would be quite ethical. The 
provision of this bill regarding convicts was, however, 
the height of inconsistency. Indeed, the license on the 
car owned by the man who wrote the bill was very 
probably made by convict labor, which, by the way, 
is a good thing. Ifa man is imprisoned, it is far better 
for him to be steadily occupied at some useful and 
constructive task than for him to be sitting around 
doing nothing. But the point of this particular story 
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is, aS every one knows, that the bill was aimed at 
Russian competition in the lumber market. A certain 
few gentlemen in this nation of one hundred and 
twenty millions found themselves in the position of 
having to meet the competition of Russian lumber by 
lowering prices or by some other means. Then fol- 
lowed a loud outcry about the inhumanity of the 
Russians in forcing laborers to get out their lumber 
under cruel and unchristian conditions. Perhaps the 
assertions were true. Even so, the proposed legal 
protest was as iniquitous as it was inconsistent, for it 
excepted such goods manufactured in other countries, 
when not manufactured in sufficient quantities in this 
country. 

This would be amusing if it were not downright 
immoral, and so fraught with such tragic possibilities. 
Here is Russia laboring under the settled conviction 
that America and Europe are just biding their time to 
attack her, and in the meantime seeking by every 
means to cripple her industrial development. Then, 
just when Russia is in a fair way toward building up 
a lumber trade with us, we take steps to exclude her 
lumber on the ground that it is produced by convict 
or slave labor, when all the world knows that we work 
our convicts and make no apology for it. And but a 
few generations ago we were calling down the blessing 
of Almighty God on our institutionalized slavery. 
On its face the bill shows to all that it contains not 
the vestige of honest moral protest. Of course, the 
upshot of it is that the Russian communist is just a 
little more convinced than he was before that some 
day he is going to have to fight a war to the death with 
the Western capitalistic world. 

One might go to much greater lengths in illus- 
trating the manner in which our problem of living 
together peacefully coincides with the problem of this 
industrial prosperity which drives us to seek more 
prosperity, this relentless industrialism which drives 
governments to seek ever wider markets for their 
people, and which drives men and corporations to 
reckless stimulation of the acquisitive instincts of 
humanity. Certainly on every hand one may see, if 
he has eyes, this economic genesis of war. 

With a diabolic nicety, the old racial prejudices 
and suspicions and unwarranted pride aggravate the 
tension between people in our mad rush of buying and 
selling. See what happens. For years the West ex- 
ploited China, justifying itself by the bland assump- 
tion of white superiority. All the while, we of the West 
were getting from China not only the products of our 
industrial exploitation of her natural resources, but 
also tapestries and rugs and pottery made by Chinese, 
things perfected by centuries of craftsmanship. Had 
we not been so long blinded by greed and conceit, these 
beautiful works of art would have indicated to us an 
esthetic sense, a correlation of hand and eye and 
brain, marking a superior rather than an inferior race. 
Blinded by prejudice, however, we have accepted as 
truth myths about the utter untrustworthiness of the 
Oriental. And so it has been easy for the Westerner to 
be a little more than shrewd in hjs dealings with the 
“heathen Chinee.” Among other things was also 
pride of religion, which helped the Christian to exploit 
his “heathen” brother. That phase of things 1s passing 
now because we are a little more Christian than we 


used to be, and because China is growing more powerful 
year by year, and so demanding something like justice 
from the Western nations. Alas for us, however, we 
could have had a fine fellowship with the Chinese, we 
could have helped him and been helped by him in the 
course of this fellowship, but because we were over- 
greedy and over-proud, a barrier of suspicion and ill- 
will now divides the East from the West. Whether 
we shall be able to break that barrier before it breaks 
us is an open question. 

Since our modern industrial world is also a me- 
chanical world in which rapid transportation and 
rapid means of communication become more rapid 
year by year, our interracial prejudices and suspicion 
and the old unwarranted assumption of each nation 
that it is somehow better than other nations all be- 
come more and more dangerous..-Increased contacts 
without increased understanding and good-will mean 
disaster. 

Now we have the whole staggering problem— 
and it 7s one. Poverty brutalizes men and causes 
revolutions and wars. Modern industrialism, however 
prosperous—indeed the more prosperous it becomes— 
as long as it is centered in competitive profit-making, 
vulgarizes men, and so breeds war. Prejudice en- 
courages unfair practises which cause war between 
men and nations. War, taking the best blood of the 
race, degenerates civilization. As civilizations de- 
generate, they waste their resources and impoverish 
themselves further; then want and hunger engender 
more prejudice and more hate, and so the vicious 
circle is complete. 

This is no mere theory conjured up out of the 
imagination. It is already history. Pray God, it may 
not be prophecy! When the soldiers of Rome came 
armed to arrest Jesus, Peter, with more loyalty than 
discretion, drew a weapon and sought to defend his 
beloved leader. Jesus stopped him, saying, ‘““Put up 
thy sword, for all they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” If the soldiers understood this, it 
doubtless sounded ridiculous to them, as it has to 
many since that time. Well, it is not ridiculous. It 
is a law as universal and as inexorable as the law of 
gravity. 

Does this seem like a demonstration of the inevit- 
ability of war? Things being as they are and men being 
what they are, nations enthralled to old hates and old 
prejudices, and men enslaved in the bond of selfishness, 
war and the sure fate of civilizations built on war 
seems to be our lot. Many wise men so interpret the 
forbidding facts of our world. 

Is such a conclusion necessarily true? The situa- 
tion constitutes almost but not quite a conclusive ar- 
gument, demonstrating our helplessness in the face 
of war. There zs a destiny that divides us, and ‘‘there 
is a destiny that makes us brothers.” For over 
against the disheartening prospect of war and degen- 
eration is the regenerative force of religion. Over 
against the grasping greed of men who grind their 
fellow men into poverty are scores of men and women 
like Jacob Riis and Jane Addams who give their lives 
to the task of lifting their fellows out of the squalor 
and viciousness of poverty. Over against the vulgar 
drive of selfish materialism stand growing numbers of 
idealistic business men, like Owen D. Young, striving 
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earnestly to make their business serve humanity and 
to solve the problem of a just distribution of material 
goods. Over against the fomenters of racial prejudice 
and hate are men like M. Aristide Briand, striving 
whole-heartedly to build the commonwealth of man. 


—— 


Because of these men and women of real religion, 
comrades of good-will, we are able to see that the brutal 
facts of our world are not quite beyond redemption. 
The sons of God go forth to peace; who follows in 
their train? 


Morgan Memorial’s Summer Camps Revisited 


Florence I. Adams 


FEVINETEEN years ago I visited the summer 
camps of the Morgan Memorial at South 
744; Athol. This year, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
peas} sary of the beginning of the work there, I had 
an opportunity to see the place again. At the time of 
that first visit I was on the editorial staff of Zion’s 
Herald, and I wrote for that paper an article which 
Dr. Helms, who was then, as he still is, the head of 
the institution, said was the best thing ever written 
about the place. There was nothing remarkable about 
the article. J think its merit, if any, lay in the fact 
that it was written with the enthusiasm of one to 
whom it was all new. I had heard about Morgan 
Memorial often, and I had met Dr. Helms in the office, 
but I had no idea of what they were doing till I went 
to South Athol. After going all over the place, playing 
games with the children, hearing from Dr. Helms the 
story of what had been done and his dreams for the 
future, I came home an enthusiastic booster for Mor- 
gan Memorial. 

Another guest on this occasion was the president 
of the Wcmen’s Auxiliary, an organization of women 
from. churches of all denominations in Greater Boston 
which supports the Day Nursery, and I learned a 
great deal from her. When the Auxiliary had its 
next meeting in Boston, I attended and took my sister 
Stella with me. She became interested too, and has 
been an active worker in the Auxiliary ever since, and 
it was through her efforts that the Beacon Univer- 
salist Church in Brookline began giving a Christmas 
party every year for a few of the hundreds of poor 
children looked after by the Morgan Memorial. 

For several years groups of women led by the 
directors of the different districts represented in the 
Women’s Auxiliary have been taken to South Athol 
during the summer for visits of one or two days. They 
hope in this way to get more people interested. This 
year the Brookline group went up on August 12, and 
my sister and I were in the party. We met at the 
Church of All Nations on Shawmut Avenue, and made 
the journey in the big bus owned by the institution. 
There were fifteen of us—Methodist, Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Catholic, and Universalist. 

It rained hard all the afternoon—as it had all the 
morning—and the fire in the fireplace of the living 
room of the Good-will Inn was welcome, as was the 
tea which was served as soon as we had settled down 
before the fire. 

Mrs. Palmer, the hostess, was the parish worker 
in a large Episcopal church in Philadelphia before her 
marriage. This is her first year with the Morgan 
Memorial, but she has caught the spirit of the place, 
and makes a delightful hostess. Her husband, who 
was formerly in the Coast Guard, is the cook, and a 
marvelous cook he is. We all ate twice as much as 


we do at home, and all regretted the limits of our 
capacity. 

The Good-will Inn itself is by no means the least 
of the attractions of the place. There was nothing 
like it nineteen years ago. Then the few guests they 
had were entertained in the camp where some of the 
workers lived, and where a few adults from the city 
were given a vacation. 

They owe the inn to a wealthy and generous 
woman who was born in Athol and lived there in her 
youth. Having lost by death all her nearest and 
dearest, Mrs. Cooke felt for a time that there was 
nothing left in life for her, and then she became in- 
terested in the work at South Athol. She found that 
the Morgan took up there from Boston no children 
over twelve, and it seemed to her that there should be 
a place for adolescent girls. So she built, in memory 
of the daughter who died in her youth—just ready to 
enter college—a camp for older girls. Here eighty 
girls, in four.groups of twenty each, have a two weeks 
vacation every summer. (The children from two to 
twelve stay two months.) Mrs. Cooke not only 
built this camp, she supports it, and takes the deepest 
interest in it. ‘Such fine girls they are,” she said as 
she told us about it. 

This camp started, she began to think about a 
place where she could stay over night occasionally. 
Dr. Helms, too, wanted a place for guests, knowing 
well that if he could get people to stay there long 
enough to see what was being done they would want to 
help. Some one had given him a little four-room 
house, 150 years old, and Mrs. Cooke gave the money 
to build an addition which enables them to accommo- 
date twenty-five or thirty people. The four small 
rooms of the old house are now one big room with a 
huge brick chimney in the middle in which are three 
fireplaces, the stairs going up on the fourth side. At 
the other end of the long addition they built a dupli- 
cate of the old house, even taking from an old barn, 
about 200 years old, hand-hewn beams for the ceiling 
to match those in the house. Here there is an at- 
tractive little suite for Mrs. Cooke, and she spends 
much of her time there when the place is open. We 
were so fortunate as to find her there, and we greatly 
enjoyed talking with her. I asked her if she was willing 
I should write something about her for my paper, and 
she said: “Oh, yes. Perhaps it will do good. It may 
suggest to some one else something to help. If people 
only knew what good they could do with a little 
money!” She invited my sister and me into her room 
and told us not only about what she had done, but 
about the generous gifts of others, and about many 
plans for the future. “I don’t like that nursery camp,” 
she said. “It is one of the oldest camps here, and the 
little ones ought to have something better.” 
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She seemed to me one of those fortunate people 
who manage to have their cake and eat it too. In 
her beautiful old age (she is eighty-four, she told us), 
she is living in the midst of the happiness she has 
helped to create. She is spending her money and get- 
ting compound interest of a hundred per cent in love 
and gratitude. To quote her own words—“‘if people 
only knew!’ 

After dinner we visited two of the camps—the 
Nursery Camp first. In the big play room a cheerful 
fire was burning in the fireplace, for the night was 
damp and chilly. Thirty or forty children, from two 
to six years old, in their night-clothes all ready for 
bed, sat on the floor, while four or five nurses gat in 
chairs, each holding a small child. One of these 
nurses was a young colored woman, and she held a 
white baby, and one of the white nurses held a black 
child. Morgan Memorial knows no barriers of race, 
creed or color. 

The pleasant-looking young woman in charge 
sat on a low stool facing the children, with her back 
to the fire. She told them a delightful story about a 
giant who had no friends because he was so tall he 
could not talk with anybody, and how he overcame 
the difficulty by helping people. They sang several 
songs, and gave their camp cheers. Every camp has 
its cheer leader, and of course the Nursery Camp 
could not be left behind. The small boy, five or six 
years old, who led the cheering, waved his arms, 
leaped into the air, and put into his gestures all the 
energy of a college cheer leader at a football game. 
And the shrill little voices responded vigorously. The 
exercises closed with a prayer, repeated together, and 
then all filed out to their beds. 

The next visit was to Camp Downey, the camp 
for girls from seven to twelve. Here, too, the girls in 
their nightdresses sat on the floor before the fire. The 
two young women in charge sat on the floor with 
them, and one of them suggested songs for them to 
sing or called on one or another to choose. They sang 
with evident enjoyment, and they gave their cheers 
with vigor. It was hard, as I looked at those healthy, 
happy girls, to imagine what they must have been 
like six weeks earlier. There were applications at the 
headquarters in Boston from more than four tiines as 
many children as they have room for, and the chance 
was given to those who needed it most. There were 
beautiful girls in that group, with fine faces, intelligent, 
thoughtful. Two months of outdoor life, with an 
abundance of nourishing food, and careful training in 
manners and morals, will influence all their lives. Per- 
haps one of the greatest benefits they receive is the 
constant association with the soft-voiced, gentle-man- 
nered young women who supervise the camp. 

The night we were there was the night for the 
nurse to give them her weekly health talk. She sat 
on the floor by the fireplace with a small blackboard in 
her hand, and as she talked she illustrated her story 
with some very clever cartoons. She announced that 
she was going to tell them a detective story about a 
certain Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith had not been murdered, 
but there was a mystery in his family. He had a wife, 
whose name was Mrs. Smith, and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Smith, who wore her hair in a pigtail tied with a 
big bow. As we listened to this we saw Mr. Smith and 
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Elizabeth and the pigtail and the big bow appear upon 
the blackboard. The mystery about this family was 
that they always had colds in the head, though they 
took gallons of medicine, never sat in a draft, and wore 
scratchy woolen underwear the year round. Finally, 
in desperation, Mr. Smith went to consult a great 
detective, who, like all great detectives, sat slumped 
down in a big chair and smoked a big black pipe.. He 
told Mr. Smith, to his great indignation, that: he had 
taken something that didn’t belong to him. The cold 
in the head which troubled him really belonged to a 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith declared that he did not know 
any Mr. Jones, that he had never heard of any one 
named Jones. But the great detective explained to 
him how Mr. Jones, who had a cold in the head, gave 
it to his wife when he kissed her good-by as he started 
on a journey, and how Mrs. Jones-coughed as she sat 
beside Mr. Smith in the trolley car, and he got some 
“cold seeds” on his hand, and his little daughter ran 
to meet him when he went home and took his hand, 
and they were both so hungry they went to the supper 
table without washing their hands—and that was how 
the Smith family all got colds in their heads. This 
story, told in great detail, and with sketches of Eliza- 
beth Smith soaking her feet in a tub of hot water, of 
the big chair in which the great detective sat, and of 
Mr. Jones, with his suitcase by his side, kissing his wife 
good-by, impressed upon the interested guests as well 
as on the Camp Downey girls the importance of wash- 
ing the hands often with “soap and water.” 

The girls repeated a psalm together and each one 
repeated a passage of Scripture. Then all knelt, and 
several of them made little, faltering, extemporaneous 
prayers. Some of these were in slightly stilted lan- 
guage, but most of them were simple and natural. 
One girl gave thanks for the rain that had watered 
their gardens, several spoke of the hills and the trees, 
and one gave thanks for “‘the birds and all the other 
animals.” After singing ‘‘Now the day is over,” they 
disappeared into the bedrooms on each side of the 
big room, while their leader went to the piano, and as 
she played softly the girls in their beds sang Taps. 

It was a very pretty and touching scene. There 
was nothing affected, or sentimental, or goody-goody, 
in the atmosphere. It was all simple, direct, sincere. 
No one could witness it without wishing that all the 
seventeen hundred children in the South End of 
Boston who wanted to go to South Athol this summer 
could have had that privilege. 

Back at the inn, we talked over what we had seen, 
drank ginger ale—a Morgan Memorial product—en- 
joyed some music (one of the ladies, a grandmother, 
had brought a harmonica, and proved herself a real 
artist in performing on it, and another had a lovely 
soprano voice), ‘‘and so to bed.” 

There is running water, hot and cold, in all the 
bedrooms, and each floor has two bathrooms. The 
water comes from, a never failing spring on their own 
land, which supplies all the houses. The comfortable 
hair mattresses on which we slept were made in the 
Morgan workshops. The wool blankets which we 
were glad to pull over us—incredible as it may seem 
in a summer like this—were made from the woolen 
rags sent in in the good-will bags, with a little new 
wool added. The rugs all over the house were made, 
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from old carpeting, in the rug factory at South Athol. 
The fresh vegetables served et the table were raised 
on the place. They raise chickens, too, on the most 
scientific principles. ‘But I pity the hens,” said Mrs. 
Cooke. ‘I suppose it is cleaner to keep them on wire, 
but it’s a hen’s nature to scratch.” 

The Good-will Inn will receive paying guests, 
through July and August, at $15.00 a week, and it 
would bea delightful place to spend a week or two. 

In the morning we were taken in the bus to many 
points of interest, and told about many things there 
was not time to see. In addition to the three camps 
for children that were there nineteen years ago—Camp 
Downey for girls, Camp Douglas for boys, and the 
Nursery Camp—there are now two other camps for 
girls and two for boys. Camp Cooke for girls was 
given by a mother in memory of her daughter, and 
Camp Fox for boys was given by a daughter in memory 
of her father. The Community Camp for girls was 
built by the city of Wellesley with money left in its 
community chest at the close of the war. The camp 
for older boys is on the very edge of a little lake. A 
life guard from the Massachusetts Humane Society is 
always on duty, and every child except those in the 
Nursery Camp is taught to swim. 

A comparatively new addition to the camps is 
the Rest Lodge, given by a Mr. and Mrs. Crawford of 
New Haven, Conn. It isa delightful place, in an ideal 
location. From the large screened porch one enters a 
big room, two stories high, with a fireplace opposite 
the door. From this room on each side runs a long 
corridor with pleasant bedrooms, attractively fur- 
nished, opening from it. There are woods all around 
the place, and a beautiful brook runs by the back, in 
plain sight from the kitchen and dining-room windows. 
Here people who can not afford more expensive vaca- 
tions. may board for $8.00 a week, which includes 
transportation to and from Boston. Many summer 
hotels charge $8.00 a day for less desirable accommo- 
dations. There is room for twenty-five boarders. 

From the Rest Lodge we walked down to the 
spring, in a beautiful spot near the brook. There are 
two springs there, about fifteen feet apart. One is just 
ordinary water, and the other is a mineral spring, 
having valuable medicinal properties. The water has 
an odd but not unpleasant taste, and those who drink 
it regularly soon get to like it. One of the uses for 
which it is highly recommended should be of special 
interest to the editor of the Leader. (I hope he will 
read this story. He ought to—lI read all of his.) 
Taken internally and applied externally, it is said to 
be very helpful in cases of poison wy. It is bottled at 
the bottling plant in South Athol, and may be ordered 
from, the Morgan Memorial, Shawmut Avenue, Bos- 
ton. The mineral water is also used in the soft 
drinks put up at the bottling plant. Any one who 
buys ginger ale or root beer of the Morgan Memorial 
is not only helping an under-privileged child, he is 
getting a superior article. The merits of this mineral 
spring have been known for a long time. Mrs. Cooke 
told us that when she was a child her father used to 
drive over from Athol and fill jugs with the water to 
take home. Now it is included in the more than seven 
hundred acres of land owned by the Morgan Memorial, 
and is being put to good use, as they put everything 


they can lay their hands on, except old tin cans and 
broken glass and crockery, and they will probably 
find a use for those things some day. 

The manual training school, the rug factory, the 
bottling works, the laundry, the store, were all in- 
teresting, but I fear no one will have patience to read 
much more, so I will just say that after a delicious 
and bountiful lunch we were taken back to Boston in 
the bus. 

One of the most striking features of the place is 
the spirit of those who work there. They work very 
hard, for very small pay, but their hearts are in it. 
They love it. 

Probably many readers of the Leader in the 
vicinity of Boston, who have good-will bags and send 
everything they want to get rid of to Morgan Memo- 
rial, know very little about the institution. A visit to 
their Boston plant is possible at any time, and is well 
worth making. Most of the industries at South Athol 
are operated through the winter, but the vacation 
camps will close the last of August. I hope some who 
read this will remember it till next summer, and will 
drive out to South Athol some day. It is only eighty 
miles from Boston, over good roads, through beautiful 
country. It would be especially interesting to go the 
first week in July and again the last week in August, 
to see the transformation in the children. A con- 
tribution of a dollar or two may just complete the 
sum required to give one more under-nourished child 
a chance. At the beginning of this year their funds 
were so low they feared they would be able to keep 
the camps open only a month. But little by little 
enough has come in to finish the summer. 

‘If people only knew!” 

* eS * 

All we know about fashions is what we see about us. All 
we have seen this summer has been flowered chiffon frocks 
trailed over hot asphalt by women who should have learned better. 
All we see now is Empress Eugenie hats with white plumes worn 
in the subway by women who are not built for them. 

Meanwhile, those exciting semi-annual cabled reports from 
Paris are regularly in the newspapers, chronicling the new fall 
fashions in detail. We spoke of these fashion cables in the spring, 
lamenting that twice each year one reads of delightful, exotic 
things women will be wearing and that apparently women never 
do wear them. We have seen none of these delicious vagaries 
predicted in February. No organdie petticoats, no tiny summer 
mufis of chiffon, no transparent pajamas, none of the new silk 
material called angel’s skin. Nothing but limp flowered chiffon, 
worn where it should not be worn. 

Nor do we have the slenderest hope of seeing the new fall 
fashions which are now so stimulating to read about. But we’d 
like to. We'd like to see a crinoline evening gown of black tulle 
with hoops trimmed with bands of ostrich. A Gibson Girl pink 
feather boa. Black lace gowns with peekaboo bodice effect. 
Wrist-length gloves trimmed with lace frills. A furred Capuchin 
collar forming a hood on a sports coat. Cream wool Arabian 
trousers. Turkish harem pajamas, lavishly embroidered. An 
evening gown with a double train through which the wearer 
thrusts her feet in order to walk. A train clipped on one side to. 
the wearer’s ankle. Plucked vulture feathers for trimming. And 
a vulture peplum on a white evening gown. 

We want to see all these things, but we don’t expect to. In- 
stead there will be only the funny hats with the phony plumes; 
those, and the usual number of women who !ook all right wearing 
much the same clothes they always wear. Is fashion smply a 
bi-annual publicity stunt by the Paris Chamber of Commerce: 
to get that city’s name in the papers?—The Outlook. 
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An Address Which Universalists Will Not Forget 


Charles R. Joy 


The following address was delivered by the Rev. 
Charles R. Joy to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion in session October 20, 1927, just before the Conven- 
tion voted unanimously to adopt the “Joint State- 
ment issued by the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Universalist General Con- 
vention.”” We think it appropriate to republish this 
splendid utterance, for two reasons. We believe that 
Mr. Joy there expressed the spirit which prompted 
the unanimous passage at the last annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association of the resolution 
calling for the appointment of a “‘commission to confer 
with the Universalists in order to promote friendliness 
and co-operation.’”’ We believe that this address re- 
veals the spirit of Unitarianism for what it is, a living 
ideal of brotherly co-operation in the quest for truth and 
the effort to apply the truth to the needs of life. 

The Editor. 


pee. ATWOOD, ladies and gentlemen, delegates 

| to this General Convention of the Univer- 
salist Churches, brethren of the Liberal way, 
in the name of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the fellowship of churches I represent, 
I bring you not only fraternal greetings but personal 
greetings. Too long have we walked the way of life 
to misunderstand one another. In this splendid fel- 
lowship of those who would call themselves pilgrims, 
pioneers, adventurers for God, there is no place for 
ill-will or suspicion or mistrust of one another’s 
motives. We are here to hold up each other’s hands, 
if we can. We are here to bear witness together to 
the truth that makes us free. We are here to be com- 
rades together in the quest for God. 

Dr. Peter Ainslie has reminded us that Jesus went 
to the cross unafraid, and entrusted his religion to a 
few simple-minded Jews of Palestine; and the question 
that faces us to-day is just this: whether or not weare 
able to be Christian enough to be unafraid to trust 
other Christians with the truth of Christ. In bringing 
to you the greeting of the Unitarian Churches of 
America, I would say that we are quite ready to trust 
you of the Universalist Churches with the truth of 
Christ. And to you, Dr. Sanders, representing as you 
do the National Council of Congregational Churches 
of America, it would bring the same. message of con- 
fidence and faith. We are quite ready to trust you of 
the Congregational Churches with the truth of Christ. 

Those who accept the teaching of the Pilgrim 
pastor, John Robinson, that “the Lord hath truth yet 
to break forth from his Holy Word’’—with those the 
truth of Christ is safe indeed. 

I count it a great personal privilege to be present 
at this General Convention, because my guess is that 
this Convention will be remembered as one of the 
historic Conventions of your church. This is the day 
when the half-gods are going that the gods may arrive. 
And I am hoping to see to-day one of the half-gods of 
separateness disappear, that the God of Christian 
unity may draw a little nearer. 

It seemed to me as I attended your service of 
worship last evening, and as I participated in spirit in 
your devotional service this morning, that you were 


inaugurating here a Convention of spiritual power. 
Not all the religious conventions that I have attended 
have been truly religious; it seemed to me, sometimes, 
that they bore out the suggestion in what Sidney 
Smith meant when he called Oxford a “learned place.” 
He supposed Oxford was a very learned place because 
almost every one who went there brought a little 
learning, and they apparently took none away, so it 
just naturally accumulated. I have attended religious 
conventions to which everybody took a little religion 
of their own, but from which nobody took any away. 
But I feel quite sure that this Convention of yours here 
at Hartford is going to send men and women who sit 
here away with more religion than they brought; and 
I would say for my part that I will surely take away 
more than I brought. 

We Unitarians are thinking that this Convention 
of yours will be an epoch-making Convention, because 
of the action that you are about to take upon the re- 
port of your Commission on Comity and Unity. It 
would of course be presumptuous in me to proffer any 
word of counsel to you regarding that action, but 
perhaps it would not be unseemly for me to express 
my own heartfelt hope that the report of your Com- 
mission will be accepted with overwhelming enthu- 
siasm. 

It does not trouble me that we Unitarians are not 
mentioned in these specific proposals that are to be 
presented to you. Something greater than Unita- 
rianism is at stake this afternoon, and something 
greater indeed than Congregationalism or Univer- 
salism. It is the Christian Way of Life upon which 
you vote to-day. And it seems to me that your ac- 
ceptance of the report before you is simply your ac- 
ceptance of the principles which alone make Liber- 
alism possible, and that your refusal to accept it is 
your refusal to accept that principle which lies at the 
very foundation of our faith. If Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists are ever to come together on any platform 
of closer Christian unity, it must be upon just such a 
platform as that which is to be laid before you, and 
not upon any basis of mere conformity to creedal re- 
quirements, but on the recognition of Christianity as 
primarily a way of life. 

It has been said that if you accept this report you 
will be abandoning your old religious allies, the Uni- 
tarians. I think I can speak with great conviction 
when I say that that is not the impression that exists in 
those Unitarian circles with which I happen to be 
familiar. We do not believe that it is in your nature 
to desert your old friends. We do not believe that 
you are contemplating any action of this sort. We 
do not see in the Joint Statement, which we nave 
scrutinized with the greatest of care, any hint of such 
a thing. We believe your Commission meant exactly 
what it said: that there is not in the Joint Statement 
any suggestion that you will be required or expected to 
sever that fellowship which for natural reasons has 
grown up between us. But even though it meant the 
severing of that fellowship, still it would be for us to 
bid you Godspeed. The truth is greater than all of us. 
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The truth is greater than any of us. And if it bein the 
purpose of God that the truth should ride triumph- 
antly over our dead bodies, then it ought to be in our 
hearts to say, ‘“Nevertheless, God wills it.” 

It has been said also that to accept this Joint 
Statement would be a step backwards. I confess I 
can not understand that fear. It would of course be a 
step backwards for you to subscribe to certain for- 
mulations of Orthodoxy which the world has out- 
grown. There was nothing of that spirit of Orthodoxy 
in the meeting of the National Congregational Coun- 
cil at Omaha that adopted unanimously this State- 
ment. If it be Orthodoxy that unanimously voted to 
wipe out all reference to the Kansas City Platform, 
then God make all Liberals Orthodox! If it be Ortho- 
doxy that subscribes without a dissenting vote to the 
principle beneath the Joint Statement, then God 
hasten the time when all the world will be Orthodox! 
If it be Orthodoxy that voted so enthusiastically to 
give up the very name of Congregationalist, if that 
name should be found to stand in the way of Christian 
unity, then God help us Liberals to be as liberal as the 
Orthodox! I am waiting eagerly to see if the Liber- 
alism of Hartford can match the Orthodoxy of 
Omaha! 

There is no going backwards for the free spirit in 
religion, no going backwards for it. We must all stand 
together—Congregationalists, Universalists, Unita- 
rians, all those who have caught a vision of the in- 
dwelling Christ, of the spirit of God in the hearts of 
men that frees them from dogmas of conformity. We 
must stand together, and when you extend your hand 
in fellowship to your Congregational brother, you do 
not turn your backs on me, the Unitarian, for he is my 
brother as well. In that act you simply extend the 
reach of brotherhood and hasten the day when we shall 
all take one another’s hands in the great family of God. 


The Kingdom of God will not come by the lonely 
triumph of any individual sect, never will it come in 
that way. We rise or fall together. 

Weare members, brothers, one of another. Disas- 
ter anywhere in our ranks spells disaster for us all. 
The failure of either Congregationalists or Universal- 
ists would mean defeat to us Unitarians. We rise or 
fall together, even when we know it not. I was much 
impressed last evening by what seemed to me a pro- 
phetic thing in your service of worship which perhaps 
no one but myself noticed. You sang three hymns, 
two by Congregational ministers, Timothy Dwight 
and Washington Gladden, and the third by a Unitarian 
minister, Theodore Parker. Even unconsciously, you 
see, the spirit of unity rises above all our differences. 

There was just one test by which the disciples of 
Jesus should be known, according to the Master him- 
self, “By this shall all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples: if you have love one for another.”’ And that 
is a test that we should apply to ourselves with all sin- 
cerity. Do we love each other in our own churches as 
we should? Do we love each other’s churches as we 
should? It isa hard test, and yet only as we meet that 
test triumphantly shall we belong to what Francis 
Greenwood Peabody calls ‘‘the spiritual fellowship of 
consecrated lives.” 

Said Emerson, ‘This great overgrown dead Chris- 
tendom of ours, it is keeping alive at least the name of 
a great lover of mankind, but sometime all men will be 
Cae and every calamity dissolved in universal sun- 
shine.”’ 

Men and women, it lies in your hands to-day, in 
your hands, not simply to keep alive the name of that 
supreme lover of mankind but also to increase the num- 
ber of lovers, and so bring a little nearer that longed-for 
day when the hearts of all men everywhere will warm 
within them beneath the universal sunshine of God. 


Seeing the Invisible’ 
Harold Marshall 


Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God. Exodus 3:6. 
Moses forsook Fgypt . . . for he endured as one 
who saw him who is invisible. Hebrews 11 : 27. 
— WERE are two contradictory interpretations of 
aon 3 n 
) 5 @| the same experience. The first is more or less 
a hs Z| contemporaneous. ‘The second is illumined 
&49)| by a thousand years of Hebrew history, cul- 
minating in the still vivid and compelling experience 
of Jesus. 

Between these two attitudes of the soul is the 
ultimate gulf of life. If you are afraid to look God in 
the face you are damned—doomed by your own fears 
to inner darkness. If you have learned through 
wilderness ways, in desert places, most of all through 
long hours in Gethsemane, to endure because you see 
the Invisible, then you are saved to a sure serenity of 


*This sermon was preached before the Rhode Island State 
Convention, June 3, 1931. Since that time there have been 
several requests for its publication. So much of it as can be 
reproduced from the original notes is here given. 


soul, no more touched or troubled by Calvary than 
by Palm Sunday. 

In this fear to look upon the face of God lies the 
haunting terror of our time. Men tell us they do not 
care to come to church. If they were honest, they 
would confess that they do not have to come to church. 
They do not dare to bring their shallow insincerities, 
their deeper lusts and greeds, before the face of God, 
even when veiled by ritual or hidden by creed. They 
sense something of the meaning of the most terrifying 
sentence that ever fell from the lips of a Hebrew seer, 
“Our secret sins hath He set in the light of His coun- 
tenance.” 

But it is still more pitifully true that many come 
to church because they do not dare to stay away. 
They are conscious that the church is not only their 
last refuge from Christianity, but their last shelter 
from the face of God. Yet now, as always, the supreme 
mission of the church is to make God visible to self- 
blinded men. Its unpardoned sin is that it has been 
willing to share and even to serve their blindness. 

What would happen to us if we really saw God? 
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Just what happened to Moses and Jesus and Gotama 
and Francis and Catherine and Joan and Gandhi and 
Kagawa. Do they not cry aloud to us that to see God 
casts out fear and the hatred born of fear? 

Our civilization still trembles on the brink of 
destruction because we are obsessed by the fear and 
possessed by the hate of that world hysteria in which 
we almost destroyed those age-long moral and spiritual 
accumulations upon which civilization itself depends. 
Our armies and our navies still proclaim our coward 
fears. The great air fleet that swept our skies the other 
day told all beholders how scared we are. Indeed, if 
the politician, the munition maker, and the profes- 
sional soldier could no longer scare us, we should soon 
starve them out of their jobs. 

To see God would take fear out of our individual 
lives as well. Who does not know the sickening sense 
of “being lost’? when even familiar things become 
strange and terrifying? Last year, an experienced 
woodman lay down and died within three miles of his 
camp and his companions. He was not lost in the 
woods, but in his own fears. 

Half the tragedies of our time come out of our 
fear psychoses. The business man becomes mean, 
even dishonest, because he fears his competitor, and 
the worker mob-minded because he fears to lose his 
job. Idle, well-to-do women, afraid of their own 
bodies, chase from Christian Science to psychotherapy, 
and divide their time between movies and wish- 
thinking. Yet, ever and again, some serene spirit that 
has seen God in his own soul moves through the maze 


The Good 


VIII. 


of things and the turmoil of sense, a wonder and, 
alas, a mystery to the rest of us. Yet only as we regain 
this lost citadel of the soul shall we be released from 
our fears and find that which possession can not give 
nor poverty take away. 

And only as we regain our faith in the reality of 
the invisible shall we regain either purpose or power 
to follow until we find. We are spiritually futile be- 
cause we have let the rationalist destroy that faith, 
forgetting that rationalism is only a fungus that grows 
on the rotting body of a dead faith. The church itself 
is impotent not so much because it has lost its sense 
of direction as because it has lost its faith that it is 
being directed. 

To see. God face to face is only given to great 
souls in great hours, but the least of us may walk in 
the light they have seen. Indeed, that is the way we 
shall come to see for ourselves. We voyage beyond 
far horizons because we believe those who tell us they 
have gone that way and seen the shores beyond, and 
the witness of one who has seen outweighs the dis- 
belief of a thousand who have not. 

Let no one, however, imagine that even the fullest 
vision is a way of escape. To see God is to suffer from 
the un-Godlikeness of the lives about us, and most of 
all from our own. Jesus had to be Godlike because 
he had seen God. Judas was blind, and when he saw 
only a little of his own un-Godlikeness he could not live, 
but Jesus, after the first stabbing agony of betrayal, 
endured the cross because he saw in the face of God 
that Patience is the victorious name for Love. 


Will Tour 


Interludes, Strange and Otherwise 


Stanley Manning 


We Part, to Meet Again 

FaiHEN the Good Will Tourists ended their 
visit to Amsterdam, Mrs. Macpherson left 
I". us to visit in Denmark, going first to Ham- 
Gabon burg, where she spent a night. While she 
was out of her room a thief entered, taking her money, 
tickets, travelers’ checks and passport, and she could 
not go on. Quick action on the part of the American 
Express representative resulted in the capture of the 
thief and the recovery of the stolen property, but the 
shock of the experience was not so easily overcome. 
Dr. Macpherson went to Hamburg and then with her 
on to Copenhagen, her destination. After a few days 
he joined us in Praha, but we missed his genial leader- 
ship and wit all through Germany, and for the first 
day and a half in Bohemia. on 

Mrs. Macpherson is carrying out her original plan, 
and will rejoin us in Paris. 


Another Parting 

Old Heidelberg was the scene of another break 
in the ranks of the Good Will Tourists, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Conklin left us there, going to Switzerland and 
France for a few days and then sailing for Quebec on 
the Empress of Britain. They had so endeared them- 
selves to the rest of us that their departure had to be 
observed in some special way, and so after dinner in 


the evening, when we gathered for the usual instruc- 
tions from our courier about the morrow’s travel, Dr. 
Smith took charge, and in words full of fun and af- 
fection told Mr. and Mrs. Conklin how much we 
would miss them, and in behalf of us all presented him 
with a beautiful etching and Mrs. Conklin with a 
pocketbook. 

Every one thought then that the presentation was 
over, and Mr. Conklin started to respond, but Dr. 
Smith interrupted him, going on to present to him a 
billfold and to Mrs. Conklin a leash so that he would 
not stray away on the journey home. 

So the parting which might have been a sad and 
solemn occasion took place on a note of jolly good 
fellowship and friendship which has characterized ,the 
entire trip. 

Karly next morning Mr. and Mrs. Conklin were 
on their way south, and a little later the rest of the 
party started east again for Nuremberg and Praha. 


The Grandeur That Was Rome 


When Rome was the center of the world — there 
is a ruined pillar in the Forum to mark the exact spot 
— the city and its suburbs held an untold number of 
beautiful buildings, public and private, which are now 
in ruins, or buried under the busy streets of the present 
city, or which have completely disappeared. 
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To-day we have visited the villa of the Emperor 
Hadrian, about twenty-five miles away near the foot 
of the Sabine Hills. Nothing remains but fragments, 
except for a few walls, a bit of mosaic flooring here, an 
arch over there, a broken column near by. What the 
visitor sees is the outline of many of the rooms, a few 
details of decoration, and the tremendous extent of 
the structure that used to be—enough to house 
perhaps three thousand people—all for the pleasure 
house of an emperor who had three other villas, as well 
as a palace in the city. 

The answer to the inevitable question, of course, 
is slavery—not the kind that we had at home a century 
ago, where the death of a slave meant a financial loss 
perhaps of a thousand dollars, and where as a conse- 
quence their health and welfare was a matter of con- 
cern, but the kind that was regardless of life, for 
slaves were cheap and easily procured. There were 
exceptions, of course—but they were rare exceptions. 
So countless slaves toiled and suffered and died that 
the emperor might have another villa, and that his 
favorites might enjoy themselves without restraint. 
And countless others labored through underground 
passages, some of which have only recently been ex- 
cavated, that imperial eyes and patrician noses might 
not be offended. 

The buildings of Hadrian’s villa, and most of the 
temples and palaces of Rome itself, were built of brick 
and covered with marble or more precious stones. 
They made a fair show on the outside—enough to 
make Rome the marvel as well as the mistress of the 
world. Now the marbles are gone and we see the com- 
mon clay. The tumult and the shouting, too, have 
died, the captains and the kings have gone, and we 
ean see clearly now that the grandeur that was Rome 
was only a veneer over a mass of human suffering and 
misery and hate. 

Perhaps all luxury is the same. 


The Folly That Was Rome 


The fall of Rome has been attributed to many 
causes—the barbarians, the earthquakes, and the 
Christians. Doubtless all three helped. It was a 
militant ecclesiasticism, not the Christianity of Jesus, 
that triumphed over paganism. It was war to the 
death, and in spite of the glorious example of the 
martyrs who faced death gladly, bitter hates were 
generated, as is always the case in war. And when 
those who fought under the banner of the cross were 
victorious, they were no less revengeful and no less 
inclined to plunder than were other military con- 
querors of the time. 

Temples and palaces of ancient Rome were rich 
quarries when marbles were needed for floors and walls 
and pillars of the churches. 

But even more foolish are the attempts to con- 
secrate old shrines and towers with Christian sym- 
bolism—the Pillar of Trajan with a statue of Peter on 
its top, the Egyptian obelisk and the Temple of Vesta 
surmounted by crosses, and the magnificent Pantheon 
made into a most unattractive church. 

And still the attempts go on to cover up even the 
true and beautiful and good, in the name of the pro- 
tection of morality. Some of the ladies of our party 
could not enter the churches because their sleeves did 


not reach the elbow. I was told of a four or five year 
old girl who was stopped at the door of one of the 
churches in Rome and kept outside, because she did 
not have on stockings of full length. The kind of 
restraint that would make people moral by the use of 
fig leaves is very much in evidence. 


The Pathos That Is Rome 

On the way back to our hotel from Hadrian’s 
villa, we met a Roman funeral—not of an old time 
emperor ora merchant prince of to-day, but of some one 
who was poor. There was a horse-drawn hearse, not 
much more than an irregular shaped black box on 
wheels, just large enough to contain the casket, which 
must have been even plainer than the hearse. 

Behind this came the mourners, on foot, perhaps 
thirty of them, borne down by weight of sorrow, and 
covered with the dust of the streets. They had evi- 
dently been walking far through the summer afternoon 
heat of Rome. ‘There was nothing beautiful in the 
sight. Nota flower was anywhere to be seen. 

And yet a great artist could have painted a pic- 
ture of that little procession that would have in it all 
the mystery of human life and death, all the recurring 
sorrow of the world, all the pathos there is when sad- 
ness comes to a few in the midst of a great city whose 
rushing life goes by, heedless of any sorrow. 


The Marvel That Is Rome 

Rome gives every evidence of a city that is being 
born again. It is the strangest combination of the 
old and the new that one can imagine. The marvel is 
that a government that is making such strenuous and 
apparently successful attempts to modernize the city 
in housing and education and various public services, 
is also devoting much money and thought to the ex- 
cavation and preservation of the old. Whole blocks 
of old buildings are being torn away that long-buried 
ruins may be brought to light, and the outlines and 
principal features of the ancient city revealed. Rome 
is doing this better than any other city we have visited. 
Some, like Bruges and Florence, are living on the past, 
largely dependent upon tourist trade for prosperity. 
Others, like Cologne and Milan, are busy modern 
cities clearing away old ruins to make way for modern 
commerce and transportation. 

Rome is reaching back into its past, but is not 
content to rest upon its ancient glories. At the same 
time it is reaching forward to build a more glorious 
future—a future not only of brick and stone and steel, 
but of men and women better fitted for the tasks of 
life. 

I, TOO! 
Robin, robin, 
Shouting your song, 
Your throat swelling 
With joy! 

Yes, I hear, I know 
What you say. 
For I, too, 
Would sing 
My praise and 
Gratitude 
To God! 
Jean M, Snyder, in Christian Science Monitor. 
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RAGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
James Myers 


“A disgrace to the intelligence of America””—that phrase, 
used by a veteran coal operator, seems to me to epitomize the 
present condition of the bituminous coal industry. After recent 
investigations at important points in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and interviews with operators, miners, county officials, 
social workers and ministers, [ have returned burdened with 
memories of human suffering such as 1 have not seen before 
among the families of American workers on such a large scale, 

Previous observations and recent reports from Kentucky 
and parts of Ohio would indicate that conditions are similar 
throughout the industry in these states. 

Cut-throat competition among the operators themselves 
makes it practically impossible for the many well-meaning em- 
ployers in the industry to maintain living wages. Financial 
bankruptey stares many operators in the face. Starvation wages 
due to low rates and slack time, and in many places unspeakably 
squalid housing and unsanitary living conditions, are the lot of 
the workers. Here we have unmitigated “rugged individualism” 
as a plutosophy of business carried to its ruthless and logical 
conclusion. 

I shall never forget some little children I saw, naked except 
for rags pinned about their loins, with distended abdomens and 
thin legs, looking like “‘Near Nast” pictures. 

I shall never forget the families I interviewed the night be- 
fore the constables were to arrive, to evict them from company 
houses which were all they could call their homes. The Social 
Ideals of the Churches demand for workers and employers alike 
the rght of collective bargaining. Yet for this offense alone, the 
demand for recognition of their union, these folks were to be 
“set out on the road” along with heaps of their pitifully meager 
furniture. 

Three unions are in the fields, the United Mine Workers of 
America (A. F. of L.), the West Virginia Mine Workers (an in- 
dependent union, having affiliations neither with the A. F. of L. 
nor the communists, but having affiliations with the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action) and the communist-led National 
Miners Union, All are trying as best they can to feed hungry 
strikers and their children in the places where the strike is under 
their leadership. The communists have organized the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Relief Committee for Striking Miners, and a half 
dozen committees soliciting relief under various names. The 
socialists have a relief committee. None of them are able to do 
more than keep hody and soul together for these miners who, 
driven to desperation, have gone out on strike. “We might as 
well starve trying to improve our conditions as to starve work- 
ing,” said the strikers. 

“We are getting along pretty good,” said a striker in a 
straggling tent colony, “except for the children, which is the 
greatest burning issue.” It is. Several children fainted on the 
waiting lines of the canteen run by the Salvation Army and the 
churches near Morgantown. One West Virginia man fell un- 
conscious, was taken to the hospital and died “of starvation.” 

The newspapers carry almost daily accounts of violence, 
incredibly brutal acts by constables and police, denial of civil 
liberties, and increasing violence in various forms by the strikers. 
A score of lives have been sacrificed already. There are very 
ominous possibilities ahead, as further marches are made on 
near-by towns demanding food, and as men become further em- 
bittered by the sight of the suffering of their children. 

Two things are urgently needed: First, adequate food and 
shelter for all who are in need, regardless of whether they are 
strikers or not and without regard to their political beliefs. While 
we stand arguing whether it is the business of the government, or 
the Red Cross, or the Quakers, or of local communities, conditions 
are already desperate, and will become worse next winter. 

Second, there is need of a more statesmanlike organization 
of the bituminous coal industry itself, intelligent planning and 
control, the elimination of cut-throat competition and over- 
production, the recognition of effective labor unions to stabilize at 


least a minimum wage which will be adequate for the miner and 
his family. This would give the many well meaning employers 
who want to pay fair wages a chance to do so without losing 
business through the destructive competition which now char- 
acterizes the industry. 

Is there sufficient vigor and intelligence in the American 
business system to accomplish this essential reorganization of a 
whole industry? This remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the Church Rmergency Relief Committee, com- 
posed of representative church people of both North and South, 
believes that starvation is not a fair weapon in industrial dis- 
putes, and is appealing for funds for food and relief, particularly 
for the mothers and children. Dr. Alva W. Taylor is chairman 
of this committee, the Rev. W. B. Snofford treasurer, and the 
writer is secretary. Funds are being forwarded at present by the 
Church Hmergency Relief Committee to the West Virginia Mine 
Workers for food and relief pending the outcome of mediation 


efforts! 
* * * 


NOVEMBER 8 WILL BE RED CROSS SUNDAY 


Religious leaders in all parts of the United States will give 
impetus to the annual Roll Call of the American Red Cross this 
year. November 8 has been designated as Red Cross Sunday, 
and the heads of the nation’s churches and Sunday schools will 
lead in the observance. The membership campaign will begin 
on November 11, and will extend through November 26, Ar- 
mistice Day to Thanksgiving. 

On last June 30 the Red Cross closed one of its most signifi- 
cant fiscal years. Every service maintained by the society 
operated at top speed throughout the year. Of the sixty disasters 
handled during the period, the prolonged drought alone covered 
more territory and left more individuals dependent upon the 
Red Cross for aid than ail the domestic disasters of the previous 
year combined. In that emergency 2,765,000 persons received 
assistance in some form from the society, which extended its 
relief program to twenty-two affected states. 

Whether calamities visit the metropolitan areas or hamlets, 
the Red Cross is first to answer the call for aid and is last to 
leave the scene. Help to service men, war veterans and their 
families, home hygiene training, courses in nutrition, individual 
and community health, wars on disease, first aid and life-saving 
work, all are included in the extensive peace-time program of the 
Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary in this 
country this year. It was founded on May 21, 1881, by Miss 
Clara Barton, famous for her volunteer work among soldiers 
during the Civil War. Only fifty persons assembled at Miss 
Barton’s home for the organization meeting. To-day, there 
are more than 4,000,000 members enrolled. 

With its semi-governmental status, the society occupies a 
unique position in this nation. It operates only through indi- 
vidual memberships and the bulk of its regular work is carried 
on by volunteers. Without the individual memberships and 
without the services of the volunteer workers the Red Cross 
could not exist. It is truly a common meeting ground for all. 

The Red Cross recognizes no division of faiths. Service to 
humanity is its watch-word, and because misery speaks a uni- 
versal language, all congregations rally to its call for support. 
Many church leaders will be among the army of volunteer workers 
this fall when the Fiftieth Anniversary Roll Call swings under 
way. Armistice Day, November 11, has been set as the opening 
date. The campaign wil] extend through Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 26. Between those dates every citizen in the land will 
be afforded an opportunity to become a part of the Red Cross. 

In his address at the Golden Jubilee dinner of the Red Cross 
in Washington, this year, President Hoover, who is president of 
the society, declared: ‘‘Our American Red Cross, like Red Cross 
Societies throughout the world, is one of the most beautiful 
flowers of the American spirit and the American democracy.” 
He further described it as ‘‘a living organism of the people, fed 
by their gladly given money, and firmly rooted in their trust.”’, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EINSTEIN TO WAR RESISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed letter of Einstein came to me a few weeks ago. 
It seems to me important enough to deserve wide publication and 
comment. I have seen nothing about it in the press. Perhaps 
it has ere this been brought to your attention. If not, I trust 
you will now give it due consideration and, if you agree with me 
on its importance, perhaps print it, in whole or in part, with 
editorial comment, and it so please you. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Letter from Professor Einstein to the Conference of the 
War Resisters’ International, Lyons 


I address myself to you, the delegates of the War Resisters’ 
International, meeting in conference at Lyons, because you 
represent the movement most certain to end war. If you act 
wisely and courageously, you can become the most effective body 
of men and women in the greatest of all human endeavors. 
Those you represent in fifty-six countries have a potential power 
far mightier than the sword. 

All the nations of the world are talking about disarmament. 
You must lead them to do more than talk. The people must take 
this matter out of the hands of statesmen and diplomats. They 
must grip it in their own hands. 

Those who think that the danger of war is past are living ina 
fool’s paradise. We have to face to-day a militarism far more 
powerful and destructive than the militarism which brought the 
disaster of the Great War. 

This is the achievement of governments. 
peoples the idea of war resistance spreads. You must chal- 
lengingly and fearlessly extend this idea. You must lead the 
people to take disarmament into their own hands and to declare 
that they will take no part or lot in war or in the preparation of 
war. You must call upon the workers of all countries unitedly 
to refuse to become the tool of death-dealing interests. There 
are young men in twelve countries who are resisting conscription 
by refusing to do military service. They are the pioneers of a 
warless world. Every sincere friend of peace must support them, 
and help to arouse the moral conviction of the world against 
conscription. 

I appeal especially to the intellectuals of the world. I appeal 
to my fellow-scientists to refuse to co-operate in research for 
war purposes. I appeal to the preachers to seek truth and re- 
nounce national prejudice. I appeal to the men of letters to 
declare themselves unequivocally. 

I ask every newspaper which prides itself on supporting 
peace to encourage the people to refuse war service. I ask 
editors to challenge men of eminence and of influence by asking 
them bluntly: ‘“‘Where do you stand? Must you wait for every 
one else to disarm before you put down your weapons and hold 
out the hand of friendship?” 

This is no time for temporizing. You are either for war or 
against war. If you are for war, you must encourage science, 
finance, industry, religion and Jabor to exert their power to make 
your national armaments as efficient and deadly as they can be 
made. If you are against war, you must encourage them to 
resist it to the uttermost. I ask every one who reads these 
words to make this great and definite decision. 

Let this generation take the greatest step forward ever 
made in the life of man. Let it contribute to those who follow, 
the sight of a world in which the barharity of war has been forever 
renounced.’ We can doitif we will. It requires only that all who 
hate war shall have the courage to say that they will not have 
war. 

J appeal to all men and women, whether they be eminent or 
humble, to declare, before the World Disarmament Conference 
meets at Geneva in February, that they will refuse to give any 
further assistance to war or the preparation for war. I ask them 


But among the 


to tell their governments this in writing, and to register their 
decision by informing me that they have done so. 

I shall expect to have thousands of responses to this appeal. 
They should be addressed to me at the Headquarters of the War 
Resisters’ International, 11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. To enable this great effort to be carried through 
effectively, I have authorized the establishment of the “Einstein 
War Resisters’ International Fund.”’ Contributions to this fund 
should be sent to the treasurer of the War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional, 11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, England. 

A. Einstein. 
* * 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It will be of interest to our people to learn that, among the 
contributions given, or pledged, in support of the services and 
projects of the Universalist General Convention during the 
calendar.year a number of our loyal, devoted and generous women 
have made the following arrangements with the Convention: 

Bequest in will, to the Universalist National Memorial 
Church Endowment Fund, $5,000. Annuity, for the eventual 
benefit of the Universalist National Memorial Church Endow- 
ment Fund, $1,000. Estate Note, for the eventual benefit of the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, $200. Estate Note, for the eventual 
benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, $1,000. Estate Note, for 
the eventual benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, $1,000. 
Annuity, for the ultimate benefit of General Convention work, 
for later designation, $1,000. Request in will, for benefit of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, $1,000. Memorial to 
parents, Universalist National Memorial Church, $500. Annuity, 
for ultimate benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, $1,000. 

Numerous other fiscal arrangements are being considered for 
substantial assistance to the various services of the Universalist 
Genera] Convention, and there is no doubt but that the majority 
of these will eventuate in definite gifts as economic conditions 
improve. It is encouraging to note that, even in the midst of a 
prolonged economic depression, the morale of the denomination 
finds expression in the generous co-operation of devoted, faith- 
guided women of the church with the Trustees of the General 
Convention in their endeavor to carry forward the tasks assigned 
them by the Convention. 

C. H. Emmons. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST STATISTICS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to Mr. Byron A. Mead’s comprehensive historical 
resume of Universalist journals in the Leader of August 8, it is 
asked where files of these Universalist papers may be found. In 
the cause of truth, it is essential that these records of an active, 
constructive past be preserved and made accessible to Uni- 
versalist clergymen and laymen, and to disinterested students 
of our inspiring Universalist history. Complete files of many 
of the journals named are in the Library of the Universalist 
Historica! Society (organized 1834) at Tufts College, Mass. 

But the number of subscrikers, in toto, is more important 
than the number of independent journals. In the reliable Uni- 
versalist quarterly, the Expositor, for March, 1839—ninety-two 
years ago—the editor, Hosea Ballou, 2d (1796-1861), published 
his “Review of the Denomination of Universalists in the United 
States,” which then had a population, white and colored, of ap- 
proximately 17,000,000. The sum total of the subscribers of 
nine Universalist weeklies, two semi-monthlies, and one monthly 
publication exceeded 30,000. We then had four hundred and 
thirty Universalist clergymen, and approximately half a million — 
persons connected with Universalist societies. ‘Not far from 
the true computation” (page 77), said Dr. Ballou, in 1839. For 
further particulars permit me to refer your readers to page 251 
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et seq. of my Life of Hosea Ballou, 2d (Boston, 1896). Dr. Ballou 
advised ‘“‘humble pretensions, that we may not incur failure ag- 
gravated by ridicule.” 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


Boston, Mass. 
+ 


TO MAKE PEACE AS PICTURESQUE AS WAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The job before the peace workers of the world is not to con- 
vince a minority of thinking people that peace is desirable; it is 
to get a new mind-set into the masses; it is to make peace more 
colorful, more glamorous and moving, than war. 

So far, with all their conferences and committees and ‘“‘it- 
erature,” and all good sense and sanity on their side, they have 
scarcely made a dent. 

A parade, with a few hundred old uniforms and a hoarse 
brass band, can do more to stir the hearts of the masses towards a 
military mind-set than a thousand sermons and tons of liter- 
ature can do for peace. 

When will the pacifist apostles catch on? 

Said one worthy old scholar working his last gray hairs off 
for peace, *‘Do you think that music and drama and dance can 
convince people that international diiferences can he settled by 
peaceable means—through music?” I asked my good brother 
if he knew of any war that was ever made without the aid of 
music. 

And as for the dance—what is the swinging step of the 
regiment but a dance, and the maneuvers but a dance, and to- 
day the flight of the planes that sets the hearts of the citizenry 
afire, what is that but a dance? 

The fact is, -war-mindedness is a rhythm, and that rhythm 
is created by the arts. 

As for the drama—the whole military system is a costumed 
dramatization in which the ego is compensated for all the in- 
feriority civil life imposes. 

And if we are ever to have a peace rhythm, it will come not 
by words in booklets and sermons, but by the arts of sound, 
motion and color. So far the forces of war have had it all their 
‘own way. Go to the newsreel theater and you will see six out of 
ten items are military dramatic interludes, rituals, marches, 
ceremonials. Watch Russia—the war-makers have the pictures, 
the parades, they win by color, motion and music! 

Peace will make real headway when its advocates learn to 
dramatize and dance its glories. Let them promote great 
pageants (as artistically produced as a military parade) and 
dance-dramas, and let the rhythms of industry and labor, of 
religion and freedom, have colorful presentation. 

Call upon the artists. Let them bring their spiritual re- 
sources to the service of universal brotherhood and a world at 
peace. 

In the name of peace, let’s put the sound of the trumpet 
and the cry of the pipes and the rhythm of fine moving bodies 
behind the cause, and take the imagination of the people for 
world brotherhood and a sane age. 

William F. Bridge. 

New York City. 

* * 
A MIDDLE-WESTERNER LOOKS AT OUR EASTERN 
CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Quite frequently when persons visit our Cincinnati church 
I make so bold as to ask them frankly what suggestions they 
would offer toward bettering the local service, our equipment, 
etc. A fresh look by unprejudiced eyes often sees more clearly. 
An outsider can speak with painful frankness where an insider 
prefers to remain dumb: So I venture to comply with the sum- 
mer editor’s request to write a reaction or two when I reached 
home. It was my first trip to National Headquarters and to the 
early churches of New England. 

Honestly, I was thrilled, prouder of my church than ever 


before. Boston was about as I thought it would be. Head- 
quarters appeared so much as I thought it would that we went 
right to it with no questions asked. But instead of being shown 
from one office to another in a rather matter-of-fact way, we 
were welcomed as prodigals, entertained at dinner by Dr. Mar- 
shall, sent on our way rejoicing to a lovely six-room cottage by 
the sea at old Marblehead. We had close friends who made the 
drive East with us, non-churchgoing folks. We wanted to be 
proud of our churches and our national offices. We were; very. 

State after state we went through, villages, towns and 
cities. I managed the wheel at the driver’s seat. Mrs. Cummins 
sat with the Year Book open on her lap. We looked for our 
churches in every place that there was one. But with no street 
address of the churches in the year book, we often found it 
difficult to locate them. To include the churches’ locations in 
our year book might prove an expensive item, but Universalist 
motorists would certainly be grateful. I shall be glad to con- 
tribute to such a fund. Would any one else help, do you sup- 
pose? ee 

Two churches we visited, one at Marblehead, the other I 
don’t recall, had large display notices of Christian Science ser- 
vices. I have no prejudice against the sect, but somehow [I was 
disappointed. Do we have to rent unused churches in order to 
meet our budgets? Is there danger of confusing strangers as to 
what we stand for? Our friends asked us if there was a like- 
ness. 

We took the boat trip to Provincetown. There is a lovely 
church, marred only by one corner of a spacious front lawn oc- 
cupied by an unsightly residence, obstructing a good view of the 
church, and evidence that a portion of the land was sold to meet 
expenses. What a pity. A pleasant woman greeted us at the 
door, but a loose-tongued man inside had a ready hand to receive 
my friend’s quarter for his information relative to a pulpit that 
was recently restored. I was ashamed. Why is such a thing 
permitted? It only cheapens. 

We did so enjoy the annual musical service on a Sunday 
morning at the old Gloucester church. The old keepsakes are 
being centered in one of the rooms just to the left of the pulpit. 
Some good woman fought through restoring the ancient chan- 
delier. It is lovely. Why not restore the old canopy pulpit and 
the lovely windows? A church like Gloucester’s is our national 
pride. It is a shrine of pilgrimage. Visitors to these churches 
from all over the country could be sold on Universalism more 
readily by making them perfect examples in service, architecture 
and fittings than by building a hundred little out of the way 
churches or spending thousands of dollars in advertising. The 
Gloucester church is as near what a real church should be as 
anything I have seen. Some wealthy woman offered to do 
something in a big way for the Gloucester church. They thought 
they would like to have a new piano. She wanted to do some- 
thing bigger than that, and they didn’t know what to recommend. 
Oh my! 

And Divine Paternity in New York. Say, I have been told 
wild tales to the effect that it was a run-down building, small, 
and in an out-of-the-way place. Don’t you believe it. Divine 
Paternity is a cathedral, located on Central Parkway in a most 
desirable spot. One of the leading highways, blocked for a long 
time, is soon to be opened, leading directly to the church. The 
new subway just being completed is to open directly at the 
church. Divine Paternity has all the possibilities in the world. 

Some of you folks from the East have no idea what a thrill 
we Middle-Westerners receive when we drive through your 
section of the country. To pass through the towns and see 
Unitarian and Universalist and Congregational churches, large 
and stately, standing on the border of the commons in the heart 
of population, a tiny Baptist church here and there on a side 
street, and few Methodist and Presbyterian churches to be seen! 
We begin to think we are members of one of America’s small but 
finest families. 

Robert Cummins. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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DEAN SWIFT MIGHT HAVE TOLD OF THIS ISLAND 


Let us imagine a fertile and pleasant island entirely cut off 
from the rest of the world. Let us suppose that its population 
consists of about one hundred people divided into twenty-five 
families. The island produces more than enough to supply the 
wants of all. A very few own most of the land and property; the 
majority own a little; a good many own nothing. Roughly 
speaking, one half works for the other half on wages and has no 
means of living except on current earnings. Then it comes about, 
for reasons nobody quite understands, that the hiring half no 
longer cares to employ all the hired half; perhaps can not; at 
least does not. Four of the heads of families and two or three 
others can not get work; therefore they can not buy food; there- 
fore they can not eat. They are not allowed to raise food for 
themselves, because some one else owns the land. They are not 
allowed to catch fish because some one else owns the water and 
the shore and the boats and the nets. Just what would a reason- 
able observer expect the hungry twenty to do? One or two per- 
haps may make trivial little jobs for themselves which will 
wheedle a few pennies from the whimsically generous among their 
fellow-islanders. Some may beg. The rest must starve. There 
is no other alternative short of unlawful methods, for the laws of 
the island are very strict in protecting property. Multiply the 
figures by a million and you have the situation in the United 
States. What would a reasonable and unbiased observer expect 
the six million unemployed and the twenty million hungry to do? 
There is little enough that they can do without having recourse 
to methods destructive of those “property rights” upon which we 
consider the social fabric to rest. To say that the hungry can 
not be expected to prefer starvation to theft is not to encourage 
disregard for property rights. It is to say that the only way to 
preserve property rights is to prevent this dilemma hetween 
theft and starvation from arising. There is little that the hun- 
gry can do to prevent it. Those who have property must do 
something not only to save the starving hut to save the social 
order and to protect the sanctity of law from a strain which it can 
never stand.—The Christian Century. 

* * 


WILL HOOVER PROPOSE A ‘‘NAVAL HOLIDAY?”’’ 


Will President Herbert Hoover soon follow his challenging 
proposal of the debt moratorium with another equally arresting 
suggestion? It is said in Washington, according to a press dis- 
patch on Thursday of last week to the Boston Transcript, that the 
President is now contemplating 2 move in this very direction by 
proposing a two-year naval building holiday. Some of the ad- 
vantages that the Administration might see in a two-year naval 
building holiday are, first, the saving of the expenditures that 
would otherwise be made for adding new vessels to the navy; 
second, the lifting of a heavy burden from the treasuries of Huro- 
pean governments, and third, the impetus that it might well give 
to the success of the general disarmament conference, which will 
be held, according to present plans, early next year. The Navy 
Department is now engaged in formulating the recommendations 
for new construction which it will submit to the President and the 
Budget Bureau. The navy’s building program for 1988, it is 
understood, will call for construction of two aircraft carriers, six 
fleet submarines, one flying-deck, 10,000-ton cruiser, one London 
Treaty, six-inch-gun cruiser of about 10,000 tons, one destroyer 
leader, and equipment for the airplane carrier ‘‘Ranger,” now 
being constructed. The total construction cost would be about 
$129,883,000, although not all of it would fall in the fiscal year 
1938. 

The Treasury faces today a deficit of something like 
$900,000,000, and there is every indication that the deficit next 
year will be almost as great. If the Administration, therefore, 
can by international agreement bring about a two-year naval 
holiday, it will save whatever new construction Congress author- 
izes during the period. There is no way of telling, of-course, 


whether Japan and Great Britain would be willing to take part 
in the holiday, but it is highly probable that public opinion in 
these countries would so quickly crystallize hehind the proposal 
that government officials would be forced to accept the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. We may expect, of course, a barrage of 
criticism against the two-year naval building holiday from the 
professional militarists, but the best minds of America will in- 
stantly jump to the endorsement of such a policy.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


* * 


“SCARFACE”? SOBERED 


Public enemy No. 1 stalked into court chewing gum, broadly 
smiling, cocksure that, after a few formalities and a brief vacation 
at Uncle Sam’s expense, he would swagger out again, a free man, 
still grinning and confident of front page headlines reporting 
sprightly reference to a little, late unpleasantness. But Judge 
James H. Wilkerson intimated he had another idea of what the 
situation called for. [ooking straight at the notorious hoodlum 
and speaking in language sharp and unecuivocal, he said: “‘It is 
time for somebody to impress upon this defendant that it is 
utterly impossible to bargain with a federal court.’”’ The gum- 
chewing stopped, the smile faded, even the white collar wilted, 
and that arrogant arch-enemy of society, conscious that he faced 
a possible penalty of thirty-two years in the federal penitentiary 
and fines of about $100,000, slunk away, to put it mildly, asome- 
what stunned and sobered man.—The Baptist. 


* * 


WHAT LIBERTIES DO WE UPHOLD? 


Among the resolutions passed by the General Council, at 
Seattle, and in this instance, as we remember, passed unani- 
mously, was one protesting against interference with the con- 
stitutional rights of the subject, especially in freedom of speech 
and social action. How many Congregational ministers and 
laymen will uphold the letter and spirit of that resolution when 
infringement of such rights occurs at their very door, especially 
when the infringement happens to be exercised against opinions 
and actions which they do not happen to approve? Does our 
belief in the freedom of thought, utterance, and action, within 
the limits of the law, only refer to our opinions, utterances, and 
actions; or is it for those who, differing from us, have equal desire 
for the rights that we demand? The real test of our belief in the 
Constitution and the sort of freedom it professes to uphold comes 
in relation to those whose opinions and actions may be abhorrent 
to us, but who speak and act within the law. 

There is one Congregational minister who can always be 
depended upon to speak out boldly and fearlessly in behalf of 
constitutional liberty (as well as in behalf of that liberty which 
is larger than constitutions) even when its infringement applies 
to views, attitudes and actions that he would probably not ap- 
prove. The tendency to use the departments and agencies of 
government in extra-constitutional ways, and in a manner that 
is not only unjust to the individual, but that gives agencies that 
should exist for the welfare and protection of all an arbitrary, 
unfair, and one-sided power in industrial disputes, calls forth a 
vigorous protest from the Rev. Robert Bakeman, in the Bosten 
Herald of Sunday, July 26. 

Mr. Bakeman’s letter indicates with sufficient clearness the 
incident upon which itis based. It ought to be pointed out that 
he is not, nor are we, discussing the inherent rights or wrongs of 
the Pawtucket strike. Neither is he, nor are we, expressing any 
opinion regarding the opinions or actions of Anna Burlak. If this 
woman, or any other individual, employee, employer or interested 
agitator, has committed any illegal act, let the law take cognizance 
of it as in the case of any other offender. What Mr. Bakeman is 
protesting against is the assault upon the rights of any individual 
in any situation, and the making of such an assault by govern- 
mental agencies under circumstances in which the action gives 
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arbitrary and unfair support to one side in an industrial conflict. 
Mr. Bakeman’s protest seems to us classic in the precision and 
clearness of its statement, and it applies in principle to so many 
similar situations that we print it in full. Mr. Bakeman says in 
his letter: 

At the risk of being called a communist, I would like to 
ask if it isn’t about time that some public comment was made 
upon the activities of our immigration department at Boston as 
they relate to industrial conflicts? 

The incident that has brought this activity to an unbearable 
stage is the case of Anna Burlak, one of the leaders of the textile 
strike in Pawtucket, who was taken by the immigration authori- 
ties at the very height of the strike and held under detention for 
days. At last her American citizenship was proved and yesterday 
she was released. The papers report the significant news that 
when she returned she found that ‘‘a large number of the em- 
ployees had gone back to their looms.” 

This is not the first time that this has happened, and some 
of us have come to the conclusion that we can very well expect 
that the news of a strike will be followed almost immediately by 
the arrest of its leaders as suspected aliens with communistic 
affiliations. So prevalent is this procedure becoming that the old 
weapon of the labor injunction is giving way to the arrest and 
detention power of the immigration department. 

No matter what one thinks of the communists and their 
tactics, is it a crime for the laborer to strike even if he is led by 
radicals? Is it a crime for him to do peaceful picketing? Did 
Congress ever intend that the immigration department should 
be a strike-breaking agency? 

Lawrence, in its recent strike, violated every civil right in the 
ealendar without public protest from its citizens,and was aided 
in breaking the backbone of its strike by the immigration de- 
partment, and now an American citizen is arrested in Pawtucket 
and held until the crucial period of the strike is over. 

This short-sighted, abortive policy is disgraceful, and should 
be actively resented by every one of us who believe that the 
fundamental guarantees of the Constitution are something more 
than inscriptions on a “‘scrap of paper.’’ Where is the traditional 
conscience and sensitiveness to injustice of Massachusetts and 
New England?—The Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


* * 


GOODNESS AND GOD 


The thought was expressed at a recent Quarterly Meeting, 
that “though we do not understand electricity, still we use it. So 
with God, though we may not know exactly what God is, yet we 
may use His forces.”’ The effort to understand God is not op- 
posed to belief in God, but is a natural part of our recognition of 
something beyond the finite. All religions have recognized this 
power outside the human, but the earlier forms did not tie to- 
gether belief and conduct. A young Japanese, who claimed that 
he was without religion and yet admitted being a Shintoist, said, 
“But that doesn’t affect my life.” 

The important contribution of Quakerism is its emphasis on 
the fact that religion does or should affect one’s life. Belief in 
‘God and right conduct go together. As T. Edmund Harvey puts 
it in his leaflet on ‘‘Goodness and God,’ ‘“The deepest belief in 
God seems inexplicably connected with an attitude of will, the 
desire for right, the determination to do the good. It is present, 
though often quite unconsciously, in every act of the inward 
being by which we lay hold on the higher than ourselves.” 

Contrasting religious belief and intellectual belief, ‘I. E. 
Harvey says: “Religious belief is something deeper in its nature 
than intellectual belief in the external world and its laws. It 
concerns the central life of our being. Belief in God is much more 
than belief about God. Our belief about God must be necessarily 
symbolic, like the beliefs of science; belief in God is more than 
this, it is an act of our whole nature by which we take hold of the 
unseen and the eternal and are able to have communion with the 
source of good.” 

And of Jesus Christ, he says: “Faith in Jesus Christ in its 


simplest form is just trust in him. To look up to him as the 
highest and best personality that we know is to come under his 
influence, to catch some reflection of the healing light which 
shines from his life. We may not be able to put this faith into 
words at all, still less to follow the forms of the ancient creeds, but 
none the Jess we can go on looking up. To take this Master as our 
leader and guide, to try to follow him, however far off we be, and 
to go on trying, however often we fail, is to be drawn nearer to 
him, to come into the circle of his disciples and to receive some- 
thing of the healing that flows from his presence.” 

And sharing in the fellowship of a Christian community, 
“we have been taught to think of goodness, purity, beauty and 
love as flowing from God our Father, whose very nature is Love. 
This thought of God is linked up for us with the life and sayings 
of Jesus, with his acts of mercy, with his death on the cross, with 
his manifesting himself to his disciples as triumphant over death, 
and above all with his living personality still guiding, healing and 
redeeming the lives of his followers, transforming the hesitation of 
doubt into the steadfastness of faith. Jesus helps us to share his 
trust in the Father, and when the world and our own lives seem 
dark to feel the Divine light reflected from his face.’”’—Friends 


Intelligencer. 
* * 


WHAT THE WICKERSHAM COMMISSION 
OVERLOOKED 


The editor of the Fall River, Mass., Herald- News is much 
concerned over the passing of what he is pleased to term a great 
American institution, the woodshed. Coal, gas and electricity 
have almost completed their work, and the ancient structure has 
about vanished, even from the farms. It is “obviously doomed,”’ 
wails the editor. This, he adds, “is too bad;’’ for the woodshed 
had its points. It was not only a good place to keep and split 
wood. It was an indispensable, a!l-around handy room; a place 
where odds and ends of things could be stored, a place where the 
head of the house, if handy with tools, could make such gadgets 
as window screens and trellises for the rose bushes, a place where 
junior could park his bicycle and sister could keep her doll buggy. 
In other words, it was an exceedingly useful adjunct to the house. 
All this is true enough, but the mourner has missed one most 
important item. The woodshed was also the place where the 
“head of the house” could take “‘junior’”’ by the nape of the neck 
and apply the rod with telling effect upon his bringing up. Is 
it not possible that much that is wrong with young America 
comes from the fading out of the woodshed? The Wickersham 
crime commission should have looked into this —The Church- 


man. 
* x 


THE MEXICAN SILVER STANDARD 


The spirit of William Jennings Byran in the Shades will no 
doubt be cheered by the news that Mexico has remonetized 
silver by making it the standard of its currency instead of gold, 
thereby rebuking in a practical way the celebrated ‘‘crime of 
1873” when the nations of the world demonetized the white 
metal and gave gold its supreme place as the basis of value. 
Silver has now reached its lowest price as bullion, but this move 
is taken despite it—it might be said almost because of it. Mexico 
is a great producer of silver and it is not impossible that the use 
of it for currency may help matters at home. It at least frees 
the country from ‘‘the cross of gold.’’ In China, where silver is 
the base and where the Mexican dollar is currency, there also 
may be some reaction. The funny way gold has been acting of 
late must give doubts as to whether it is not more of a liability 
than an asset to those who hold it. Britain’s huge store has been 
indulging in unseemly antics and the Federal Reserve Bank has 
more on its hands than it has use for. Economics have small use 
for artificialties,and it may be that gold-hoarding is somewhere 
at the bottom of existing financial disturbances. At any rate 
Mexico has attacked a fetish. The results will be watched with 
interest. Copper mines that produce much silver will also be 
interested in the outcome.—The Churchman. 
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Rural Life and Religion 


The Adventures of Mr. Friend. By 
Harold B. Hunting. (Friendship Press, 
New York. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $.75.) 


Roving with the Migrants. By Adela 
J. Ballard. (Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, New York. $.50.) 


The Story of Agricultural Missions. 
By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt and William 
Watkins Reid. (Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada, New York. $1.00.) 


These three books are alike in that all 
deal with the application of scientific 
method plus Christian love to various 
rural problems. The first is a series of 
stories of the ministrations of public- 
spirited people to various needy rural 
folk, including immigrants, southern moun- 
taineers, Indians, Mexicans, milk pro- 
ducers in the Chicago milk shed, and 
southern Negroes. It is not difficult for 
one who is familiar with the country life 
movement to identify some of the people 
who are disguised under the name of Mr. 
or Mrs. Friend. One chapter deals with 
the fine service of the 4-H club to the 
rural boys and girls. 

“Roving with the Migrants” is the 
story of a little known, but greatly needed, 
interdenominational work carried on by 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
among the thousands of nomadic agri- 
cultural workers who follow the seasons in 
the harvesting of various crops. Many 
of them are Mexicans, Orientals, Negroes, 
in addition to representatives of the native 
stock. They are pictured as a horde of 
wanderers living in miserable make-shift 
shacks, with large families of neglected 
children whose opportunities for schooling 
are very limited, and who put in long 
hours of labor in the fields. Health con- 
ditions are bad, employers are frequently 
interested only in getting the utmost labor 
out of the migrants, and some communi- 
ties discriminate against the children in 
schools and churches. The trained nurses, 
college girls, and other workers yet find a 
frequent response to their tactful efforts. 
Some of the employers are making honest 
efforts to provide decent housing, and in 
some places the children are properly 
taught. Among the reactions that lie in 
the reader’s mind is the conviction that 
this work can be done only on an inter- 
denominational basis. Here, as in other 
aspects of rural religious work, there is no 
place for sectarianism. The other thought 
is the necessity for teaching a simple 
technique of birth control to these over- 
worked and poverty stricken women who 
can give their children no proper surround- 
ings. The profits of the employers might 
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in some cases be lessened by fewer child 
laborers. But the social welfare would be 
enhanced. 

“The Story of Agricultural Missions’’ 
suggests this latter recommendation in its 
application to the over-populated coun- 
tries like China, Japan, Korea, and other 
foreign mission fields. The authors are 
somewhat cautious in definitely recom- 
mending such a solution of the problem of 
under-nourishment and over populated 
land areas for the teeming Oriental mil- 
lions. Yet they do suggest it as a necessary 
measure. They give a most interesting ac- 
count of the various efforts to apply 
agricultural science and Christian help- 
fulness in the non-Christian world. 

Another distinct impression which the 
last book gives is that the non-Christian 
religions have a bad effect from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. In India, more than 
half the people go to bed hungry every 
night, not only because only about eight 
bushels of wheat to the acre are raised, but 
because 90 per cent of the cattle are an 
economic loss. The cow is so sacred that 
she can not be killed under any circum- 
stances, and the people are starved in 
order to keep millions of serub cattle alive. 
A somewhat similar situation obtains in 
China, where the rapid increase of people 
in an already over-populated land is due 
to the religious belief that a man will have 
greater blessing in the spirit world in ac- 
cordance with his number of male de- 
scendants. 

The connection of an adequate food sup- 
ply with a problem of war and peace is 
well brought out, especially in the chapter 
on the Near East. ‘“‘An economically 
happy people are not likely to stir up the 
hatreds that start warfare.” 

One notes a few minor errors, but all 
three books can be commended to thought- 
ful people who are interested in the social 
bearings of religion at home and abroad. 

Kenneth C. MacArthur. 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

ES * 


Jews and Jesus 


Jewish Views of Jesus. By Thomas 
Walker. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Dr. Walker has made a survey of the 
views of Jewish scholars of various af- 
filiations on the personality and mission 
of Jesus. He has included writers who 
wrote primarily for European readers, and 
has neglected such American Jewish 
writers as Rabbi Enelow and Rabbi 
Hirsch. In the case of each of the scholars 
dealt with we are given an excellent and 
entirely fair summary of his views, with 
page references for every statement. 
Probably the most important interpreta- 
tions are those of Claude Montefiore and 
Joseph Klausner, the former being the 
leader of English liberal Judaism and the 


latter a scholar in Jerusalem who wrote 
for Jews a very scholarly work on Jesus 
which has happily been translated into 
English. 

Dr. Walker’s final chapter of reflections 
suggested by the Jewish works he has 
studied shows in a most interesting way 
the positive contribution to Christian 
thought made by men who have studied 
Jesus from the point of view of his own 
race. His remarks on the subject of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth are very il- 
luminating and frank. Perhaps it is fair 
to say that nothing would sooner release 
Christian thought from the supposition 
that it must cling to this doctrine than an 
open-minded consideration of the light 
thrown on the gospels by Jewish writers. 

Students of the New Testament will find 
this little book enlightening in many 
ways. 

SEB Ss 


* * 


Prayers for Students 


A Book of Prayers for Students. 
R. Smith. $1.25.) 


A reprint of a little volume published 
in England some years ago by (we believe) 
the Student Christian Movement. It 
will prove useful for those leading student 
groups in corporate devotions where it 
can be assumed that the religious life is 
already well developed. Much of the 
material included is in the form of re- 
sponsive prayers, or litanies, special offices 
for occasions, ete. But a good deal of the 
material is remote from the actual ex- 
periences and present needs of the typical 
college student of American colleges. 


(R. 


S. 
* * 
God’s World 
By Cornelius H. Patton. (R. R. Smith. 


$2.00) 


Here is a book of the ‘scissors and 
paste” variety, compiled to remind its 
readers of the prime fact of existence, 
“that we live on the earth and are members 
of the human race.’”’ God’s ownership of 
the earth and His lordship over its tenants 
are adduced from numerous passages out 
of Holy Writ. Part One provides an idyllic 
picture of the world, already a neighbor- 
hood by means of increased facilities of 
transportation and communication, fast 
becoming a brotherhood. Los Angeles, a 
microcosm of friendly folk, is declared to 
be the urban embodiment of this rising 
tide of human fraternity. Moreover, it is 
a good world, materially speaking, for in 
the divine economy the things that make 
life possible and worth living have been 
fairly equally distributed among the con- 
tinents. 

Part Two, however, suggests that the 
human tenants of God’s World, by reason 

(Continued on page 1117) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


JUST WHISTLE A BIT 


Just whistle a bit if the day be dark, 
And the sky be overcast: 

If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, be your own small blast. 


Just whistle a bit if the night be drear 
And the stars refuse to shine: 

And a gleam that mocks the starlight clear, 
Within you glows benign. 


Just whistle a bit if your heart be sore; 
*Tis a wonderful balm for pain. 
Just pipe some old melody o’er and o’er 
Till it soothes like summer rain. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
(Reference to this poem will be found in 
the Superintendent’s note-book for Sept. 
13:) 


* * 


FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 


A class in the Prescott House Sunday 
school, New York, taught by Miss Isabel 
Taylor, has made a study of India. Asa 
part of the project, a correspondence was 
established between the New York chil- 
dren and some Jewish children in a settle- 
ment in Bombay. One of the letters from 
Tndia follows: 

My dear friend Winifred: 

I received your letter, the books, and the 
Girl Scout pin. Thanks very much for the 
same. You told me many things about 
America, so I like to tell you something 
about India. We have many fine and 
beautiful buildings, but they are not so 
high as in America. The highest building 
that we have in Bombay is 6 to 7 stories 
high. I was really surprised to hear that 
there are building so many stories high in 
America. I am sure you would like to 
hear something about the castes of India. 
There are many castes. There are Jews, 
Mohamedans, Hindus, Christians, & Par- 
sees. I would like to know what caste you 
are. Lama Jew. 

I would very much like to see your 
photo. As soon as I receive it T will send 
you mine. In India there are a group of 
girls called “Bluebirds” & I am one of 
them. But there are bigger girls than me 
who are called ‘‘Girl Guides.”” My sister 
is a Girl Guide. We Bluebirds are really 
jolly at alltimes. Our teacher takes us to 
the gardens sometimes, & sometimes for 
picnics. We have many games. One of 
us becomes a princess & she pricks her 
finger so she sleeps for 100 years. We 
make a circle round the princess. And we 
turn round & sing a song as well as we act 
it. The song is as the following: “There 
was a happy princess along time ago. She 
lived in a high tower a long time ago. She 
pricked up her little finger a long time ago. 
A witch came to see her a long time ago. 
A hundred years she slumbered a long 
time ago. A prince came & kissed her a 


long time ago. There was a happy wed- 
ding a long time ago.” 

One of us act like a witch, one as a 
prince, & one as a princess. The rest of 
the children turn round in a circle & sing 
the song mentioned above. 

I would like to tell you something about 
my family. I have 7 sisters & 3 brothers. 
Altogether 10. But if I count my daddy 
& Mummy we are in all 12 or1 dozen. In 
reply to your letter, please tell me some- 
thing about your family. My sisters gave 
their best compliments to you & they were 
very glad when they heard that I have got 
an American Gir! Friend. 

Your Indian Friend, 
Sophie Cohen. 
* * 
ARE WE TOO LATE FOR THE 
MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE? 


If you live near New York or Phila- 
delphia, there will still be time after re- 
ceiving this paper to get to Murray Grove 
for the opening of the Institute on Aug. 
380. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., will 
be the preacher that morning, and he is 
sure to say just the right word to start 
things in the best way. On Sunday 
evening the faculty will be introduced, and 
registrations for the Institute and the 
courses may be made. Monday morning, 
Aug. 31, will find everything in full swing. 
Classes until noon, afternoons for recrea- 
tion, evenings for inspiration or amuse- 
ment. With Saturday, Sept. 5, the clans 
oi the Y. P. C. U. will be assembling, 
Stewart Diem, leader. On Sunday, Sept. 
6, Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., is the 
preacher, and surely we shall give him a 
congregation to gladden his heart. 

No, we are not too late, if we act 
promptly. It will be twelve long months 
before another opportunity just like this 
will offer. Mr. and Mrs. Tipton, Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley, Mr. and Mrs. Hempel, 
Miss Earle and many loyal Murray Grove- 
ites will be there to welcome you at the 
start. Don’t missit. 

* * 


THE STRAWBERRIES OF MT. KUNO 


(Written by a member of Mr. Stetson’s 
English Class) 

At the foot of Mt. Kuno, near Shizuoka, 
is one of the warmest villages throughout 
the country. There is a chain of moun- 
tains which runs from east to west and ap- 
proaches the sea, so that formerly the 
farmers could searcely make their living 
by making salt, as the sea was near. 

But in the thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth 
year of Meiji (1901-1902) the manufacture 
of salt became a government monopoly, 
so the people lost their jobs and became 
paupers. After some years of helplessness, 
they happened to fina out that strawberries 
grew well there, and now, as the result of 
trials and experiments for many years, 


they are sending the Kuno strawberries all 
over Japan, especially to Tokyo and Osaka. 
At present the yearly crop is calculated 
to amount to about two hundred thousand 
yen. 

The story of how they happened to make 
this discovery is as follows: 

At that time the head of the Toshogu 
shrine on Mt. Kuno was Takeo Matsu- 
daira, a relative of the present ambassador 
to England. He was very fond of plants, 
and had a potted strawberry plant named 
Victoria. But afterwards, when he went 
to another shrine, he gave it to his servant. 
The servant was much pleased to get the 
strawberry, and planted it in his garden. 
And after two or three years, it grew up 
splendidly in the retaining wall. If we are 
to say why these strawberries give us a 
satisfactory result, it is due to the sun- 
shine warming the stone walls of the steep 
terraced hillsides. 

The strawberries are planted in the 
earth between the stones, and are ripened 
by the warmth of the stones. The first 
perries come on the market soon after 


Christmas time. 
* Ox 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Our old schoolmaster used to repeat 
over and over, ‘““Young people, remember 
you are living in a world where it is ab- 
solutely impossible to get something for 
nothing’ — and thereby showed his 
thoughtlessness. We get every day some 
of the greatest benefits of life without cost. 

Even in the business world, we get 
much for nothing; and even in religious 
education. 

This is preliminary to advising every 
reader of the Search Light page to send 
for the free catalogues issued by the firms 
selling church school supplies. Goode- 
nough and Woglom, New York City, 
David C. Cook, Elgin, Illinois; William 
H. Dietz, Chicago; W. A. Wilde and Com- 
pany, Boston—all these companies issue 
lists of very great value to any person de- 
siring to keep informed upon what the 
market offers. Study these catalogues 
for suggestions and then (as the publishers 
are willing to have you do) order through 
our own denominational house. 

A free publication, full of highly valuable 
reports and plans, is issued by the Duplex 
Company of Richmond, Virginia. It is 
called “Church Business.” The publish- 
ers, who give away the paper to advertise 
their collection envelopes, pay thousands 
of dollars for the articles that we all may 
read without money and without price. 

Gaeieer 
* * 

Children who can not swim unless ac- 
companied by father or mother are not al- 
lowed at any time.—Chaiham (N. J.) 
paper. 
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PERSONALS 
Rev. George Cross Eaner, D. D., 


minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Akron, Ohio, and Dean A. I. Spanton 
of Akron University called at Headquarters 
Wednesday, Aug. 19. 


Rev. A. A. Blair called at Headquarters 
Thursday, Aug. 20. Mr, Blair expects to 
move soon to his new parish at Nashua, 
N.H. 


Mr. John Thomas Wood, the genial 
superintendent of personal service at 
Headquarters, is spending his vacation in 
Baltimore, Md. 


The new address of Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons is 17 Kidder Avenue, West 
Somerville. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Greeley McGowin 
of Chapman, Ala., have announced the 
marriage of their daughter Fstelle to Mr. 
Lawrence Keville Larson on August 29. 
Mr. and Mrs. McGowin gave a reception 
in honor of the young couple at Edgefield, 
their lovely home near Chapman. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden and Mrs. 
Lumsden, of Hoopeston, Ill., have issued 
ecards announcing the arrival on August 
7, 1931, of James Edmund Lumsden, who 
tipped the scales at six pounds, eleven 
ounces. 


Miss Dora J. Brown of the Publishing 
House staff is taking a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, 
Conn., celebrated their twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary at their home on Satur- 
day, Aug. 15. 


On Aug. 19 a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward R. Huckman of St. Louis, 
Mo. Mrs. Huckman, better known to our 
readers as Hleanor Prescott, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott of Brain- 
tree, Mass. 


Mr. Charles A. Haney of Haney-Curtis, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., has just completed a 
most successful campaign at Long Beach, 
N. Y. The objective was $150,000 for the 
building of a hospital. The amount was 
over subscribed $32,000. 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will be represented at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches in Worcester on Noy. 16 and 
17 by the following persons: Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seth Goodspeed, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Hunt, and Mr. Clarence R. 
Streeter, Jr., all of Worcester. 


The Universalist church of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, gave a farewell reception for 
Rey. H. C. Ledyard and Mrs. Ledyard, 
who left recently for Brockton, Mass., 
where they will take charge of the Uni- 


and Interests 


versalist church. Friends as well as mem- 
bers of the church gathered to bid them 
farewell and Godspeed. The Ledyards 
had almost completed their fifth year of 
success{ul work in Hutchinson. 


Vermont 


| Cavendish. Rev. John B. Reardon, 
summer pastor. Fight persons united 
with the church and three children were 
christened on August 9. The people in 
Cavendish have a beautiful old stone 
church erected in 1844, which is now used 
only during the summer months. It is 
hoped that an endowment will eventually 
be secured which will enable the people to 
keep the church open throughout the 
year. 


* * 
3 WHO’S WHC 
5 pan a ee * 
a Albert H. Homansisa prominent * 


* layman of the Universalist church * 
* in Cleveland, Ohio, and treasurer * 
* of the General Sunday Schoo] Asso- * 
* ciation. = 
* Rey. Charles R. Joy is Adminis- * 
trative Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
and lives in Augusta. 


* 


* * * &€ & * 


POR Ce an aes ee 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK 


A non-denominational Sunday school 
has been organized at Fort McKinley for 
the children and adults of the permanent 
garrison of the Regular Army stationed at 
this post of the Portland Harbor Defenses, 
of which Colonel Lucius C. Bennett is 
commander. An invitation to attend the 
Sunday school has been extended to the 
regular and civilian summer residents of 
Great Diamond Island as well as to the 
army personnel. 

This school has been formed under the 
personal direction of Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Portland, in co-operation with 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas N. Gimper- 
ling, post commander at Fort McKinley. 

Mr. Veazie, chaplain of the 906th Coast 
Artillery Reserve, who for the past two 
years has been a chaplain for the C. M. 
T. C. at Fort McKinley, has had a wide 
experience in religious educational work, 
having been secretary and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, a director of the Sab- 
bath School Union of Boston and Vicinity, 
principal for five annual sessions of the 
Daily Bible School at East Eoston, and 
an executive of the» Norwell Community 


Movement. He was instrumental in the 
formation of the Kennebec Valley League 
of Men’s Church Classes in Maine, and at 
the present time is state president of the 
Maine Young People’s Christian Union. 

First Lieutenant Harry W. Crandall is 
the superintendent of the new Sunday 
school. Sessions, which are increasing 
weekly in membership, take place every 
Sunday morning at 9:30 o’clock in the 
Fort McKinley Post Chapel. Graded 
courses in religious education are con- 
ducted for kindergarten, primary, junior, 
intermediate and adult departments. The 
school is conducted along non-sectarian 
lines, the system of awards for perfect at- 
tendance being inscribed Union Sunday 
School, and the lesson material being 
selected from several non-denominational 
publishing establishments. At present ten 
denominations are represented in the mem- 
bership of the school. Portland (Me.) 
Evening Press. 


MURRAY GROVE 

The Murray Grove Family is enjoying 
one of its best seasons. Rev. Robert 
Tipton, our resident pastor (by the way, 
it is his fourth season), is keeping us all 
happy. His morning talks and his ser- 
mons on Sunday are full of inspiration 
and real helpfulness. Four ministers, who 
were to come, found it impossible to do so, 
and so we of the Grove have had our Mr. 
Tipton in their places. And we have felt 
that we have had wonderful treats, for we 
all want Mr. Tipton to preach. Then he 
has preached forgiveness, do not blame, 
overlook. 

We have been busy getting ready for 
the fair, which was held Aug. 21 and 22, 
Miss Grace Rice of Rochester, chairman. 

JO AK 


yo 


ADAMS-YOUNG WEDDING 


Miss Faith Adams, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horatio Hearne Adams of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was married to Philip Young, 
son of Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Company, 
and Mrs. Young, of this city, Saturday 
afternoon, August 15, in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Central Park West and 
Seventy-sixth Street. The bridegroom re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
on Friday, August 14, at the close of the 
summer session of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The degree was conferred by his 
father, who is chairman of the board of 
trustees, in the absence of Dr. Richard 
Eddy Sykes, the university’s president. 

The marriage unites two families that 
for more than two decades have heen close 
friends. 

Cnly members of the two families and 
a few friends were present at the ceremony, 
performed by the Rev. Dr. John Murray 
Atwood of St. Lawrence University, as- 


oie 
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sisted by the Rey. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
pastor of the church. Owing to the small 
gathering, not more than a hundred per- 
sons in all, tall cedar trees were arranged 
in such a manner as to screen off the side 
aisles and a portion of the body of the 
church to make it smaller and more in- 
timate for the wedding. Vases of bride’s 
roses in the chancel were the only flowers 
used in the decorations. 

The bride, who was escorted by her 
father, wore her mother’s wedding gown 
of satin, mellowed with age to a deep 
cream color, a fitted bodice with puffed 
sleeves, and a long, full skirt that ended 
in a long train. There was a panel of 
pleated georgette down the front of the 
gown. Her veil of tulle, which extended 
the entire length of the train, was caught 
at the back of the head with orange blos- 
soms. The bridal bouquet was of gar- 
denias and orange blossoms. 

The bride’s sister, Mrs. T. De Witt 
Carr, wife of Lieut. Commander T. De 
Witt Carr, U.S. N., a.de to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was matron of 
honor, and Miss Martha Ellis, also of 
Washington, was maid of honor. They 
were gowned alike in cream colored geor- 
gette and wore large Leghorn hats trimmed 
with green bows, matching the ribbon 
streamers on their bouquets of summer 
flowers. 

Walter Brown of Little Falls, N. Y., 
was best man for Mr. Young. Charles 
Jacob Young of Philadelphia, brother of 
the bridegroom, Gordon Page Williams of 
New York and Warren Franklin Sheldon 
of Jamestown, N. Y., served as ushers. 

After the ceremony there was a small 
reception at Sherry’s, after which Mr. 
Young and his bride left on their wedding 
trip. In the autumn, Mr. Young will 
enter the Harvard School of Business, and 
at the completion of his two years’ course 
he and his bride will live in New York.— 
New York Times. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CLERGY- 
MEN’S CONFERENCE 


The fourteenth Annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including 
western Massachusetts, will be held under 
the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 15 and 16, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford. 

The leader will be Rev. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, D. D., pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, New York. His 
general theme will be “‘The Moral Ade- 
quacy of Christianity.” 

Dr. Nixon is a graduate of Denison Uni- 
versity and of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. After graduation he accepted 
two successive pastorates in Minneapolis. 
In 1916 he became acting Hoyt professor 
of the Hebrew Language and Literature 


in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
After one year he was made professor, and 
in 1919 was transferred to the Huntley 
Professorship of the English Bible and 
Sociology, which he continued to fill until 
he accepted the pastorate of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in 1924. Dr. Nixon 
has also served as lecturer in Christian 
Ethics in the summer school at Union 
Theological Seminary. He is author of 
“An Emerging Christian Faith,’ which 
was selected by the Religious Book Club 
for its list. He has been made an honorary 
alumnus of the College of the Ozarks, and 
has received the doctorate from his Alma 
Mater. 

The lectures which Dr. Nixon will de- 
liver were given in April, 1931, at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School on the 
Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock daylight 
time, and two sessions on Wednesday. 
Lodging without charge will be provided 
up to the dormitory capacity for those 
who apply in advance. The conference 
is in charge of a committee consisting of 
Prof. W. D. Barnes, Rev. W.S. Archibald, 
Rey. Harold Brennan, Rev. I. Benedict 
and Prof. C. 8. Thayer, who is secretary 
to the committee. Past conferences have 
been largely attended, and the leader’s 
contributions as well as the discussion 
periods have been interesting and chal- 


lenging. 
* * 


TRAGIC DEATH OF MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH SWEATT 


From the Boston Herald of Tuesday, 
August 18, we take the following account 
of the death by suicide of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bond Sweatt, widow of the late William 
H. Sweatt of Wrentham, both prominent 
Universalists. Mr. Sweatt was a trustee 
of Dean Academy and after his death his 
widow gave Dean Academy $15,000 in his 
memory. 

In a rest room near the Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery grave of her husband, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bond Sweatt of Wrentham, 
seventy-seven-year-old widow of the 
former president of the American Felt 
Company, shot herself to death yesterday 
morning. 

An old-fashioned pearl-handled revolver 
with which the wealthy Wrentham widow 
took her life clicked four times before the 
shot rang out, according to Miss Bessie 
Yingling of Dayton, O., who had been 
visiting the cemetery and had gone to the 
rest room near the main entrance. 

Wrentham friends said Mrs. Sweatt had 
been disconsolate since the death of her 
husband, William H. Sweatt, in Italy in 
1929. She was a regular visitor to his 
grave in the Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 

Mrs. Sweatt came to the Cambridge- 
Watertown cemetery accompanied by her 
niece, Miss Marjorie Crowley of High 
Street, Reading» Miss Crowley and Mrs. 


Sweatt’s chauffeur remained outside, while 
the Wrentham widow entered the ceme- 
tery. She apparently went to the rest 
room without visiting the grave. 

Cambridge police were summoned, and 
the body taken to a Cambridge under- 
taker’s rooms. 

The income of her millionaire husband’s 
estate was left to Mrs. Sweatt by his will, 
which also left bequests of $500,000 to the 
Children’s Hospital of Boston, $200,000 
to the town of Wrentham, and $100,000 to 
the Pondville Home, Wrentham. The be- 
quest to the town in which Sweatt lived 
was for the care of the town common and 
shade trees and for other improvements. 

Mrs. Sweatt was born in Wilmington. 
Friends said that she and her husband had 
never been away from each other for even 
a day after their marriage. There were 


no children. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1114) 
of their greed and their ignorance have 
done a good deal of damage to the property, 
and at certain points it is sadly in need of 
repair and renovation. In Part Three, the 
Church is announced as God’s agent, and 
after reminding men of their shortcomings 
as God’s stewards, invites them through 
exercising the spirit of steadfastness and 
adventure to vindicate anew God’s claim 
to world ownership. 

Dr. Patton is perfectly candid in de- 
claring that his book is addressed pri- 
marily to Christians. This partisan con- 
sideration is doubtless responsible for the 
author’s sanguine belief in the imminent 
possibility of Christianizing the world. In 
his measured opinion, the prospects of 
success in this connection were never 
brighter than they are to-day. If to 
question this conclusion be heresy, then 
the reviewer must invite the charge. 

By mere coincidence Pearl Buck’s re- 
cent novel, ‘The Good Earth,’ was set 
down just before the subject of this cursory 
review was taken in hand. There is a 
great gulf fixed between Wang Lung’s view 
of the Good Earth and that of Dr. 
Patton, which must either be filled up or 
bridged over before ‘“‘the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.”” In any event, 
either process will take more time and be 
accompanied by more perils and agonizings 
of spirit than the author of ‘“‘God’s World”’ 
would seem to allow. 

Sidney Lovett. 

Mt. Vernon Church, Boston. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,”’ so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
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the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 8, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, ‘the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”’ 

‘Roger F. Biz, Secretary. 
* 8 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 

* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Cae: 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
‘The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p. m. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
40x 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. T. Andrew Caraker, a Baptist minister of 
‘Cordele, Georgia, has been given a letter of license 
for one year. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
honk 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the New York Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., Oct. 7 and 8, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of any 
business that may legaily come before it. 

The annual convention of the State Sunday School 
Association will begin on Monday, Oct. 5. The 
annual conventions of the Woman’s State Aid Asso- 


/THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


ciation and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Oct. 7. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ae 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 


The 66th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Minnesota, Minnesota State Sunday School Con- 
vention, Minnesota State Y. P. C. U.—will be held 
at the Universalist church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
Oct. 1 to 4 inclusive, for the reports of officers, the 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the Convention. 
The Thursday opening session will be at 11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
Keer 


INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. E. J. Unruh is accepted on transfer of fellow- 
ship from the Kansas State Universalist Convention. 
Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 
Bice 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
To amend the first sentence of Article 4 to read as 

follows: 

The officers of this convention shall be a President, 

a Vice-president, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a State 

Superintendent and three Trustees, who, with the 

exception of the State Superintendent, shall constitute 

the Executive Committee. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1981, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary . 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Obituary 
Jennie Chace Crane 


Miss Jennie Chace Crane, a school teacher for 
twenty-six years, died Wednesday, July 29, at her 
home in Minneapolis, Minn., after a short iliness 
eaused by heat prostration. 

Miss Crane was born in Perry, N. Y., April 6, 
1869, and was a graduate of Lombard College at 
Galesburg, Ill. She taught school in Sycamore, IIl., 
for a short period before going to Minneapolis. She 
retired from active teaching in 1922, but had been 
a resident of the city for thirty-five years. She was 
a member of the Church of the Redeemer. 

She is survived by her brother, Dr. Emory 8. 
Crane of Minneapolis. Their father was Rev. 
Stephen Crane, a Universalist minister. 


SONGS OF CHEER 


by 
JULIAN S CUTLER 


Price $2.00 


A privately printed collection of the choicest 
poems that found such ready acceptance and wide 
appreciation during the author’s lifetime. 

A limited number of copies may be obtained from 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Reopening Announcements 


No. 1825. 


and Sunday school. 


te By, 


address side. 


No. 1826. 
suitable for boys and girls. 


little girl. 
Price, $1.25 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


A Reopening Day Post Card especially 
The invitation announcing the 
reopening of the school is being distributed by a happy 


Reopening Day Post Card. The design is such 
that it can be used as a general reopening invitation for both chureh 
An appropriate scripture verse is placed at 


the lower part of the card and a general invitation is printed on the 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
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Educational. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


- Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 


Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

John Arrives. 
. New Friends Appear. 
The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
Cupid Goes to Church, 
John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14, Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Murray 


PP. opp 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


- 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. . 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


4 J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President j 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO » 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ectiv - 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo? 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi+ 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas:. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office anagement, Normal 

ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


A new system of memory training was 
being taught in a viilage school, and the 
teacher was becoming enthusiastic. 

“For instance,’’ he said, “supposing you 
want to remember the name of a poe:— 
Bobby Burns. Fix in your mind’s eye a 
picture of a policeman in flames. See— 
Bobby Burns?”’ 

“Yes, I see,’ said a bright pupil. “But 
how is any one to know it does not repre- 
sent Robert Browning?’— Watchman Ex- 
aminer. 

* *k 

Doctor: “I would advise you, madam, 
to take frequent baths, get plenty of fresh 
air, and dress in cool gowns.”’ 

Patient’s Husband (an hour later): 
“What did the doctor say?” 

Wife: “He said I ought to go to Palm 
Beach, and then to the mountains. Also 
that I must get some new light gowns at 
once.” —Boston Transcript. 

He sent his precious poem to the editor: 
“Tet me know at once whether you can 
use it,’’ he wrote, “‘as I have other irons 
in the fire.” 

In a few days the answer came back 
from the editor: ‘““Remove irons, insert 
poem.” —Trumbull Cheer. 

Ox 

Sam D——was shot to death by a gun- 

man as he sat on the front porch of his 
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The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
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Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also artickes on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 85 cents a year 


Firelight 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
ficeesne prance end looking. at the cee ilesereGone: 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p' z 
and playing the new games. Only materials which ral 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. - 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


For Junior Girls 


mother’s home to-day. He refused to Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


name his assailant.—St. Louis Dispatch in 
a New Jersey paper. 
* 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
is good. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


* 


Others having offered prizes for all of 
the other crossings, we hereby offer a 
year’s free subscription to the first who 


crosses Mussolini.—Publishers’ Syndicate. 

Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription 

15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


What we can’t understand is how the 
ant ever earned its reputation for indus- 


triousness considering the number of Send | : 
picnics it attends.—Exchange. end for sample copies 
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Mr. S. is head of the music department — 


of Williams College, is a pianist and bari- The Sunday School Helpers 


tone soloist, and has a contralto voice.— 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. 
x x MARTHA L. FISCHER, Editor Senior Helper 
‘Why are you driving up and down in HELENE ULRICH, Editor Intermediate Helper 
front of the hospital?” The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


8 safety; I began driving only to- When the Uniform Lessons came into general use in Sunday Schools, it was a great 
day.” —Pathfinder. 1p step in advance. Such a plan has certain advantages that do not need to be disputed, 
especially in small schools and among untrained teachers. This plan is still in use in a 
large number of schools of all denominations. 
The Senior Helper is intended for adults, for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. For pupils older than seventeen, use the senior Helper. 
Rye The Intermediate Helper is valuable for pupils from thirteen to seventeen. The 
plan for each week is to tell the story simply, following with several “life situations” 
embodying the lesson, and a series of questions for discussion admirably suited to the 
needs of intermediate groups. 


The General Sunday School Association reeommends these Helpers in classes of 
the ages for which they are prepared. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
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The next thing the novice must accom- 
plish is to learn to breathe easily and 
naturally under water.—Mobile (Ala.) 
News-Item. 


As we see it, the traffic problem will 
solve itself. Sooner or later the instalment 
people will take back their cars.—Dublin 
Opinion. 

* * 

Psychoanalyst: ‘Don’t try to think, 
madam, just tell me what’s in your mind.” 
—Faxchange. 


